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“ Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” 





TO YOUTH, THE MOST TENDER REGARD IS DUE» 


P REVIOUS to my entering upon the merits of the 
Mathematics, Geography, Englifh Grammar, &c. I beg leave 
to ftate, and ‘anfw er, joie of the molt powerful and commoa 
objection isto educations ‘The firftreafon given by moi parents, 
for not educating their fons s, that they cannot afford it. This, 
if true, would be fufficient, but upon examination it will be 
found of little weight. The neceflary expences of a collegiate 
life are frequently over-rated ; they are not fo great as people 
are led toimagine ; and greatly inferior to thefe are the expeu- 
tes of an academic education. 

The majority of inhabitants in the United States, are in eafy, 
comfor table circumftanc es; their expenditures are lefs than their 
incomes, and this overplus is referved as portions for their chil- 
dren. Itisa truth, fanctioned by experience, that whatever 

art of a child’s portion is prodently {pent in acquiring know- 
ledge i is not {pent in vain: indeed we may fafely affert that it 
could not be applied to better purpotes. If childfen commence 
Rtudying at an early period of life, the lofs of their labor is trif- 
Ting. hey muit be fupported fome where, and it matters not 
whether my fon confumes provifion at home; or whether I turn 
this provilion into money and pay for his board abroad. W hat- 
evér is éatable will alwayscommandecath« ‘The objection which 
now remains is the trouble of marketing, and the expence of 
books and tuition. To this I obferve, only let every parent re- 
fiect on the important d uty he is difcharging, and the ineftimable 
privilege which he is afordit ig his fon, and all fuch objections 
will appeat unworthy his attentions Thofe whofe circumftan- 
ces will not admit of their conftant application to fludies for a 
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year and a half, two years or longer ; act wifely by devoting to 
the arts and fciences, the winter or any other feafon unfavorable 


to labor and their calling. It isa fact which every candid young 


man will confefs, that, what he {pends in pleafere and amufemenz 
during the winter, would fupport him one fix months in the ac- 
quifition of ufeful knowledge. Some parents object to giving 
their fons a good educatioa, becaufe it would not anfwer to meke 


them all profefiional mens and that it is only throwing money 
away to {pend it in the inftruction of thofe who are to be far- 


mers, merchants, mechanics, &c. ‘That it would be improper to 
make them ail profefiienal characters, no man will deny- But 


would it not be right and politic to atiord every YOUNG Man aly 
opportumty of knowing his duty} —As long as ignorance is the 
characterictic of the middle and lower rank of fociety, fo lon 
are we liable to be abufed and grievoufly oppreiied- We Gant 
in great need of learned farmers, who could ably advocate the 
landed intereft- Itis not enough that a few have a geod oppor- 
tuiiity ;—by no means—Not one ont of a dozen may anfwer the 
expectations of his country. Do we not few many feeds toraife 
one flower? And if from a hundred who have had a good edu- 
cation, only one is raifed to eminence, Is an able defender of the 
rights of man, and ferviceable to commanity, is not the country 
greatly benefited? What conftitutes che difference between us 
and the favages? Or how comes it to pals that we cultivate and 
improve our lands, while they range at large and fubt{t on 
coarfe fpontaneous productions? Or why cdo we acquire preater 
fame, wealth, power and felicity? It will readily be attributed 
to civilization, and our faperior acquired knowledge. If with 
our patt little attention ro fcience, we are improved, to what a 
great degree of cultivation and refinement may our country ar- 
rive under her prefent advantages? 

Itis frequently alerted that learning is unfavorable to induftry. 
This cbjection appears fo futile, that were I not addrefling my- 
felt to all orders of fociety, I fhoald think unworthy of confura- 
tion. Ittoo frequently happens that thofe whe give their fons 
any thing more than a common education, defign them for 
lawyers, phyficians or divines. Together with this view they 
alfo initil the idea that manual labor fhould never engage the 
attention. And at the fame time by giving them only a mere 
fmattering of fcience ; leave them unquatified to difcharge the 
important duties of a profeflional character. A little learning 
vasiiedil under fuch idéas is undoubtedly injurious. 

Yet here we can by no means attribute che evil to knowledge, 
but to our erroneous ideas re{pecting the quantity, ufe and de- 
fign of it- Thofe who purfue any of the learned profeifions 
{hould devote all their time to their profeflion ; but previous to 
their choice, they thould be graduated, and have a good fund 
oi knowledpe.- Were young inen in general to receive a good 
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education, would they not be convinced of the 
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countr’ 
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to corrupt the morals of youth, and rencers them more vicious. 
‘This i wprehend will need proof. I t the: are for 1 very 

t j 5 
vicious learned men I allow. Bur are there not fome abandou- 
ed, defpicable characters of all clatl nd defcriptions of meu ? 


And will not fuch be equally vicious with or without knowledge? 
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are only feveral members of one great body. Nay, we are all 
of a canfanguinity ; formed of the fame materials, and defigned 
to the fame end: his obliges us toa mutual tendernefs and 
converfe ; and the other, to live with a regard to equity, and 
juitice. The love of fociety is natural; but the choice of our 
company is matter of virtue and prudence. Noble example ftr | 
us up to noble actions ; and the very hiltory of large and public ; 





fouls, infpires a man with generous thoughts. It makes a wan 
Jong to be in action, and doing of fomethiog that the world — 
may be the better for, as protecting the weak, Soinstag we op- 
preted, punithing the intolent. It isa great bleiling the very | 
confcience of giving a good example, betide that it is the great- § 
elt obligation any man can lay upon the age he livesin. He that i 
canvaltts with the proud, thall be affed up; a lafiful acquains a 
tance makes a man lafcivious: and the way to fecure a wan from ey 
wickednefs, is to withdraw from the examples of it, It is tog 1 
much to have them ncar us, but more to have them within us : 
ill examples, pleafure and eafe, are, no doubt of it, great cor. 
ruptersot manners. A rocky ground hardens the hertes hoof : 
‘Lhe mountainer makes the bett foldier, the miner makes the beit ' 
pionier, and feverity of difcipline fortifies the mind. In all ex- 
cefles, and extremities of good, and of ill fortune, let us have re- 
courle to great examples, that have coutemned both, Thofe are 
the beft injtruétors that teach in their lives, and prove their words 
by their adcions, 

As an il air may endanger a goed conftitution, fo may a place 
of ill example endanger a good man. Nay, there are fome 
places that have a kind of privilege to be licentious, and where 
luxury and diffolution of manners feem to be lawful; for great 
examples give both authority, and excufe to wickednefs. ‘Thofe 
places are to be avoided as dangerous to our manners. Hannibal 
himfelf was unmanned by the loofenefs of Campenia, and though 
a coucueror by his arms, he was overcome by his pleafures. I 
would asfoon live among butchers as among cooks; not, but 
that a man may be temperate im any place; but, to fee drunken 
men ftaggering up and down every where; and only the fpec- 
tacles ofa, lurury and excefs, before our eyes, it is not lafe 
toexpofe ourfelves to the temptation. If the victorious Hannibal 
himfelf could not refitt it, what fhall become of us then that are 
fubdued, and yive ground to our lufts already? He that has to 
do with an enemy in his breaft, has a harder tafk upon him thap 
ke that has to encounter one in the field: His hazard is greater 
if he lofes ground, and his duty is tual; for he has no place, 
or time for reit, If I give way to pleafure, f muft alfo yield to 
grief, to poverty, to labor, ambition, anger, ’till l am torn to 

ieces by my misfortunes and my luits. But, againft all this, 
philofophy propounds a liberty, that is to fay, a liberty from the 
fervice of accidents and forwne. ‘Fhere is not any thing that 
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does more mifchief to mankind, thaa mercenary mafters of 
philofophy, that do not live as they teach; they give a {candal to 
virtues Mow can any man expect that a thip thould eer a for- 
tunate courfz, when the pilot‘lies wallow ing, in his own vomit? 
It is an unufual thing, firft to learn to do ill ourfelves, and thea 
to inftru& othersto do fo; But that man mutt needs be very 
wicked, thathas gathered into himself the wickednets of others 
ople, 

‘Lhe beft converfation is with the philofophers: That is to 
fay, with fuch of them as teach us matter, not words: that 
preach to us things nec ffary, and keep us to the practice of 
them. ‘There can be no pesce in human life, without the con- 
teinpt of all events. ‘There is nothing that puts better thoughts 
into a man, or {ooner fets him right that is ouc of the way, than a 
goodcempanion. for, the example has the force of a precept, 
and touches the heart with an aifection to goodncls. And not 
only the frequent hearing, and feeing of a wife. man delights us, 
but the very encounter of him fuggel's proht ible contemplations ; 
fuch as a man finds himfelf moved w.th, when he goes into a holy 

lace. I will take more care with mi est and drink, than 
what ; for, without a friend, the table is a manger. Writing 
does well; but perfonal difcourfe, and convertation does better : 


For men give great credit te their ears, and take itronger im- 
preiiions trom example than precept. Cleanthes had never hit 


“i, with him at all his privacies ; 
i him, whether or no he 

more from Socrates his 
t was not the /chool, but 
urus, that made Metrodorus, 


Zeno {o to the life, if he had not ber 
ithe had not watched, and obfer 
practifed as he thought. Fleto get 
manners, tian from his words; ar 
the compan) and J imil arity of Epi 
Hermachus and I’ ylyanus 1o famous. 

Now, though it be by initinct that we covet fociety, and avoid 
folitudce, we thould yet take this along with us, that the more ac- 
quaintance the more danger. Nay, there is not one man of an 
hundred that is to be truitéd with himfelf. If company cannot 
alter us, it may interrupt us; and he that fo much as ftops upon 
the way, lofes a great deal of a fhort life; which we yet make 
fhorter by our inconitancy. If an enemy were at our heels, 
what huite ihou'd we make? But death is fo, and yet we never 
Mind it. ‘]-here is ne venturing of tender aad eafy naturesamong 
the people; for it is odd that they will go over to the major 
party- it would perhaps fhake the conftancy of Socrates, Cato, 
Lalius, or aay of us all, even when our refolutions are at the 
beight, to ttand the thock of vice that preffes upon us witha kind 
of public authority. It is a world ef mifchief that may be done 
by one fingle example of avarice and luxury. One valuptvens 
palate makes apreat many. A wealthy neighbor ftirs up envy, 
and a fteering companion moves ill nature wherever he comes. 


What will become af thofe people then, that expefe shemfsives 
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to 4 popular violence? Which is ill both ways; either if they 
comply with the wicked becaufe they are many, or quarrel with 
the multitude, becaufe they are not principled alike. The beit 
way is to retire, and aflociate only with thofe, that may be the 
better for us, and we for them. ‘Thefe refpects are matual, 
tor while we teach, we learn. To deal freely, I dare not trult 
fuy felfin the hands of much company : I never Zo abroad, that 
i ca.ne home again the fame man I went out. Something or 
i ner that I had put in order is Rica npofed : Some paflion that 
i had fubdued, gets head again: and it is jul with our minds, 

as itis ettera long ndifpoftion with our bodies; we are growr 
fo tender, that the le tt breach of air expofcsus toa relapfe. 
And itis no wonder, if anumerous converizcion be dangerous, 
where there is icarce any fingle man, but by his diftourfe, exam- 
gic er behaviour, does cither recommend to us, or imprint in us, 
or by a kind of contagion, infenibly infects us with one vice or 
orner 5 and the 1 ore peo; te the gre teristhe per l. Efpecially 
set us Nave acare of public fpectack 


(ile 


©, where wickednefs intinu- 
ates iifelf with pleafure; and above all others, let usavoid {pec 
tacles of cruelty ; ood ; at 1d have nothing to do with thofe 
that ere perpetucliy whinine and co: npla rs there may be 
feith and kindnef’s there , but no peacee People that arc ether 


fad, or fearful, we do con only, ior their own fakes fet a guard 
uy on then, Sor fear they f} » td li ike an ii! e v0 . e : 
eipecicfly the imprudent, who are fiili couuriving michel, Cle 
others, or for themfelves; in cheriiiioe ther luils, o: 

lefions. So wudh for th vice of a COMPAS 
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THe RAN G°E:- PR Nowy 
By Joun WHITTLER, E/guire. 
—.4nd on himfelf fome pleafing thoughts beflows— 


[ru IN K it has been a general cuftom among writers of 
my complexion, in one of their early numbers, to give the world 
fome account of themfelves; for they will have it, that t people 
are very anxious to know fommething concerning their author, if it 
be oaly that he is a Prefbyterian : how tar this obfervation may 
be fuppofed to be juit, I thall leave to the dealers in occult 
reafonings to de palin and proceed for the prefent by way of 
epotisin. 


I was born ina country village, not far diftant from a confi- 
derable commercial town in the Un rited States; my father was 
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a wealthy farmer, and had feveral children, of whom I was the 
voungefi—a circumflance which ever commands, particularly 
in a family —nothing very extraordinary happened at my birth, 
6aly (asthefervants afterwards told me) there was a general 
fqualling of cats that day, which I ever fuppofed was the eccalion 
of my peculiar fondnefs for certain kinds of mufic: however 
that may be, I was pronounced a tolerable fine boy, and one of 
my Aunts, to bear up her great-grandfather’s name, would have 
me baptized Joun. 

When I began to prattle, I was the idol of the family. My 
brothers would often take me out into the field, where, while 
they were employed in bulinefs, 1 would divert myfelf im admir- 
ing the variegated flowers, or thow my dexterity in chacing 
butterflies: My fifters, when at home, would amufe me by play- 
ing upon the Jews-harp, which made fo great an impreflion 
upon tiny mufical faculties, that before I arrived at the age of five 
years, I could fing the ture to ‘ Old Cole’ with furprizing accu- 
racy : but the maid, whofe bufinefs it was to rock me to fleep, 
par meto bed, &c. was my chief favorite; fhe, having a pafla. 
ble veice, would frequently delight. me with celebrated old 
fongs, and T have fat hours together to hear the tragedy of the 
Childrenin the Wood—The Death of Rofannah—The Mournful Wed- 
ding—Death and the Lady—The Adventures of Robin Hood, Gc- 
this, it may be concluded, was the principal caufe of my great at- 
tachment to poetry, for I begun to write verles at a very early 
age, as hereafter will appear. 

As I encreafed in age, the fondnefs of the family abated, ef- 
pecially that of my brethers, for, as they were all bred to the 
farm and accuftomed to labor, they expected my gentus to run 
in the fame line; in this they were difappointed, for whenever 
} was called out to drive the plough, fome fudden indifpofition 
would feize me: when I was fet to ride horfe, I was fure, ina 
{hort time, to tumble from the beaft, when, at the fame time, 
the difcovery of a gay grafs-hopper, or curious winged butter- 
fiy, would keep me in chafe for half-a-day- Ihave frequently 
been fent on an errand in the morning, not more than half a 
mile diftant, which would take me the chief part of the day to 
execute ; though, by the bye, I never failed to perform the bu- 
finefs authentically ; my time was taken up in diftrefling an old 
walp’s neft, or admiring the labors of the ant; and if 1 could get 
inte aflower garden, | was perfectly enraptured; the beautiful 
tinges which the pencil of nature had fo curioufly divertified here, 
were fuitably adapted to excite admiration in a difpofition like 
mine; the {pring was an enchanting feafou to me ; L would lie 
bafking whole days the funny fide of ahill to hear the birdsting— 
many an hour have I pafled away fquinting at a bee-hive, to 
obferve the induftry and ingenuity of its inhabitants, though 
fome times I was feverely treated by them for my impertinent 
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curiofity. The magnificence of a fummer’s morning, or the 
filendors of an evening cloud, had more charms for me, than all 
the piety of a new coat, or brilliancy of afk gown. The ma- 
jeftic grandeur of a thunder itorm, excited the moft pleafing, yet 
folemn fenfations in my brealt; even the inhofpital feafon af 
winter had delights lor me: the thick falls of {now, the cold, 
Hollow borealean blaits, and the fingular appearance of nature 
at that period, afforded fufficient matter for the increafe of my 
wonder, and idlenefs.; and although I received frequent tepre- 
hetifion, and fometimes the birch reformer, as at antidote for my 
lazinefs, yet ic could never eradicate the principal ; for at this 
day I ovuft have my moon-light wanderings by the fide of fome 
jonely ftream, and my field Joungings, though the lofs of for. 
time depended thereon. Such fingularities brought me into 
cofitempt ainong my acquaintance, and caufed them to conclude 
that fomething was not right in the conftruétion of my méntal 
faculties ; bat my mother always infifted that John was no fool, 
and, to ufé her own expréTion, that my head contaiiied fome- 
thing befide lice. 

I was often entertained among the fervants with flories of 
witches, ghofts, goblins, &c. this had filled iny imagination with 
fuch panic chimeras, that it was with the utmolt dificylty I could 
be prevailed upon to ftep out of doors alone, after dark, upon any 
dccafion; and if it fo happened that I chanced to be any fmall 
diftancé fro the houle, without company, when night came 
on, my natural indolence would vanilh, and I could ule my feet 
with as much dexterity as any lubber in the neighborhood : this 
ofofual temerity was generally afcribed to my funplicity, but my 
tnother declared it to be the fure token of a mind fafceptible of 
tender impreffions, and dingtilar perfpicuity. 
~ [could not, it is true, boaft the philofophic taciturnity of Mr. 
Rickerftaff, or the paffive dilpofition of Efg. Little-john ; on the 
contrary, Whenever I was witnefs to the difcuffion of any learned 
jubje@& among men of knowledge, I would inftantly take part in 
the difeourfe, with all the loquacity of declamation, v ‘thout any 
fegard to my inferior abilities, or the inequality of my age: and 
on the othér hand, I cannot at prefent recolle& that ever I re- 
ceived two blows, at the fame time, by any one of my pear 
lows, without returning the falute in arithmetical progreflion ; 
but though my temper was exceedingly irritable, yet it was as 
extravagantly flexible. I have frequently wounded a poor cat, 
whodiftirbed me with her {qualling when I was dining, and thea 
left my dinner to afford the animal a remedy. 

When I arrived at a fuitable age, I was fent to fchodl, when I 
foon improved in reading fo as to gain applaufe ; but a long time 
dapfed before I could obtain the art of writing, fo far as intelli- 
gidy to infcribe my name, and yet 1 was very fond of the pen: 
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this, I fappofe, muft be owing to the inaccuracy of the teacher, 
who was Pixntelf, but a very ordinary penman. 

When F came to be initiated into the fcience of grammar, J 
found my inclination very averfe to it: it wasa dry fudy, aug 
by no ineans fuited to my complexion; inftead, therefore, of 
obtaining my leffon I {pent my tune in reading A {opps Fables 
‘Robinfon Cru/oe or play-books, for which I got many a fevere 
drubbing ; but all could not deter me from reading noyels and 
romances. 

Y became the wonder of the fchool, by writing yerfes; the 
firft was an elegiac piece upon the death of one of the fcholars ; 
and though the principal part of the fubject, and fome identical 
lines, were taken from an old fong I had often heard my grand- 
mother fing, entitled the “‘ Mournful Wedding,” yet it gained 
aniverfal applaufe among my co-temporaries, and was highly ex- 
tolled even by our teacher; but the friends of the deceafed de- 
clared it tobe without a parrallel—this excited my ambition by 
concluded my genius was uncommon, and determined to _raile 
my name to the ftars by my productions: not a death could hap- 
pen in the village, but 9 confolatory poem: was written to the 
yoourner: nota marriage could be celebrated, but my pen was 
employed to write an epithalamium; if an uncommon thunder. 
ftorm blackened the air, an untifual whirlwind {wept the ground, 
or any fingular cataftrophe took place, the village fuddenly 
{warmed with my poetical remarks and obfervations : upon thefe 
occalions, Penitential Cries, Wefley’s Hymns and Watts Lyric 
Poems, underwent a perfect dillection ; though I did not make 
ufe of the lait, but when my {ubject required a very fublime and 
lofty ftile. . 

I had now become fo famous for poetry, that I refolved to try 
my talents ut profe, the firft efforc of my genius, in that way, was 
entitled “ A Rural Ramble ;” into this piece was crowded all 
the rhetoric, and pathetic defeription of Hervey’s Theron and 
Afpafto: whofe fentences, and indeed, alimott whole fections 
were copied, with a little tranfpofition.; this piece I dedicated to 
the clefgyman of the village, which fo enhanced my fame, by his 
frequently reading it to his parithioners, that I became the ob- 
ject of admiration to all who faw me. 

As Ihad now exalted my name to the higheft point, among 
my acquaintance, I had a flrong defire to give the world a {pe- 
cimen of my extenfive genius, and literary abilities; and as the 
weekly Gazette of a neighboring town was open for ufefal ef- 
fays, &c. I determined to give my performances a placé thegein ; 
and fuppoting I had now attained fo great a degree of perfection 
asto form my own compotition; | attempred co conftrué one 
piece without the guilt of plagiarifm ; for this purpofe I fpent a 
week in compofing a treatife upon gambling (which jwas then a 
very failhionable vice ameng youth, and much decried By heads 
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of families and the clergy) ; which, after reviling and frequently 
amending, I copied on half a fheet of paper, and placed the 
two initial letters of my mame at the bottom; but I fcorned 
to go freaking fo the letter-box with fuch a maiterly per- 
formance, and therefore gave it (0 a pofterider, with ftrié in- 
junctions to deliver it to none but the printer himfelf: my va- 
nity was fo great that I had no manner ef doubt but thatit would 
come out im the next paper, with all its inherent qualifications : 
fuch was my confidence thereof, that I even hinted to fome of 
my acquaintance that they might foon expeét fomething of mine 
from the prefs: but wee after weck elapfed, and I heard 
nothing of it; at firit 1 was fearful ic had mifcarried, but being 
aflured by the poft-rider that he perfonally delivered it into the 
hands of the printer, my fears, om that head fublided- I then 
begun to think that the printer had fergotten it, for J] was furg 
he could not defignedly neglectit; but how could fuch an ex. 
traordinary compofition be forgorten? effecially one written 
upoil {6 popular a fubject ; however, after waiting afew weel 
longe., in fufpenfe and anxiety, I concluded that as 1 had writ- 
ten the piece eutirely from my own meditation, it was in feme 
degree deficient, or not equal tomy others peslormances which } 
Piliered trom celebrated auchoss: in order to remedy this, I 


immediately fet about compoling, er rather compiling, 2» eflay 
opon idienefs, the chief part of which was felected from about a 


dozen old Sermons upon mdultry, and when completed, took 
the fame fteps I had done with the other, except giving a fic- 


titiotis name, inftead of the imisial letrers ef my own; but how 
great was ny mortification when I found it fhared the fame 


fate with the former? A long time of hope, fear and anxious exs 
pectation pafled away, which finally ended in difappointment ; 
for a friend ftudent of mine being, the office when the piece 
vas received, and knowing it to be my hand, defired to be in- 
formed whether it merited a publication; the printer replied, 
that it was worthy of merit, but every way deficient in connec- 
tion and punctuation. This was a point in which I had very 
much failed ; nor, mdeed, was I fufficiently {killed in the pra- 
matical fcience to write for the prefs; but expecting the printer 
would correc whatever was amifsin thofe particulars, my chief 
somarey was to the fublimity of the idea, and high founding ex- 
reiion. 
. I now fet myfelf to Rudy more critically the fcience of gram- 
mar, aad art of punctuation ; but Jeaft my literary fame thould 
ceafe to foar, I was fully determined that fomething from under 
my hand fhould appear in the Gazette: for this purpofe, al) the 
old Novels, Plays, Journals, Eflays, &c. within the circle of my 
knowledge, were ranfacked; till, finally, in tumbling over a 
bundle of antiquated almanacks, f found an epigram upon wed- 
lock, which, appearing to be rather fingular of the kind, and one 
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corned which had never made a general appearance, and therefore lefs 
vi ety liable so detection, I copied it verbatim et literatim, and after 
rict in. reading it to a few of my friends, as my own compolition, I fent 
my va- it to the letter-box, which, the enfuing week came out and was 
would received with univerfal applaufe: bat—what was my exultation 
tions : | on being complimented as the author of fo celebrated a perfor- 
ane ob - mance !—Namberiefsare theebjedts which prefemted themfelves 
t mine ’ as proper fubjects for my quill, many of which T took in hand, 
heard = 7 but by the time I had written {ix or eight lines, my genius 
being would fail me, and fly off to another topic, wiaich was fure to end 
'o the an the fame abrupt manner; but I bad by this ime obsained fo § 
then reat a knack at tranfpoting the works of ether authors, that, 
° furs by turning a piece Of rhyn¢ inte profe, er profe into rhyme, I 
OX could conitruct a tolerable compotition, a few of which, om. ’ 
rigten _ the many productions of men of dutinguifhed abilities, appeare . 
‘celts - im the Gazette; numbers of the bett et thofe pieces were attri- 
Writ. buted te me, which my difpoliton, bemg naturally diffident, 
fome would not fuffer me to difown; vay, fo great was my vanity j 
ich } chat L have frequently hinted that lome thing ot conlequence 
as. I would foon appear in the Gazette, and it sever failed but that the 2 
csayp firit piece, worthy attention, which cameeut, was celebrared as . 
nf my performance, which fo elated my ambition that}, even then, | 
took expected to become a great and eminent writer, fo great as to lf 
a fic ; fee my writings (as they now are) publiihed in company with 
how >  thoite of men of as high eftimation as Docter Prieiily, or Preti- 
ame » dent de Gouget ; 1 could fcarcely conceal my ¢ramfperts upon 
CX © the repeated congratulations I received on thole occaliens ; tho’ 
nt; . my couicience often fluihed in my face to reprimand me for my 
ce ij arrogance and ene ; and jo frequent have been its re- 
ne iterations, that | now promife the public, upen the veracity of a 
ed, _ periodical writer, that 1 will no more be guilty of the din of pla- 
ec- giarifm, nor will J, eicher directly or indirectly, Leal, borrow, 
ery ar tranfcribe frem any other perfon’s writiugs whatever, with- ty 
ra- out giving credit to, or quoting my author, unleis it be upon ry 
ter fome very important octation, and where the neceflity of the 
let fubjet requires fornething higher than the Hight of my genius 
X~ cau furmount. 
As te my perfon, fhould my readers with. to know fomething 

ne concerning wy appearance, | am a man of very finall dtature, 
Id | thin vilage, fpmdle legs and jof fo diminutive a figure, that the 
r a ruitic’sot my vicinity gave me the appellation of the W Hi TTLER, 
° i which, with all my joitleings again&t che world, 1 have never 
y vs been able to rub entirely oif; and although I have never been 
1 9 honored with the diplomatic badge of diltinction, yet I am Jome- 
i thing ofa {matterer at the languages ; know the dillerence be- 
; Pre tween ic and Hog, and can pronounce Logos with fome degree 

: of apiration in thors, at particular times, cad aflame all the 

‘ pedantic airs of a Fellow of a College 
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Thus, curious readers, you have the out-lines of my public 
characters -as to its: more private cirtumftaticés} > cOncetting iny 
feelings towards the fair, my fondnels for particular kinds of 
writings, ke. J refer you to my fature lucabrations. 


es ee arc 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

7 HE Beaver is aoe eiteerned an amphibious animak, 
i but can live no longer under water than it can hol! irs 
breath, which does not exceed fifteen minutes. A full grown 
Beaver will weigh from fifty to fixty pounds whole ; is of a dat 
brown colour, and is a very thick fet animal; the-head and eyes 
are fmal], compared with the body, the ears fhierts the fore 
teeth are two in each jaw, one third of an inch each, and -ftand 
out of the under jaw one inch, and from the upper about ‘half 
that diftance, being formed like chifiels ; with theie teeth they 
will cut down trees of fixteen or eighteen inches diameter ; théy 
have alio.a powertul fet of grinders. The fore legs are thort, at 
the {mall end the toes part—the hinder legs are large, the tues 
extending far, with membranes between each toe like thofe of a 

oofe. . ihe tail at the body is finall, is about fourteen inches 
tong, four or five inches wide in the middle, thin ‘at the edges 
and covered with a thick hard tkin—this tail is of the fame ufe to 
the Beaver in the water, as the fin or tale of a hih, ferving to pro- 
pel its mution and direct its courfe—this is the moft delicious 
food. 

‘Fhe Caftor, which is of excellent virtue in medicine, has been 
erroncoully called the tefticles—this lays in two bags in the lower 
belly, near which are twobags full of oil, with which this animal 
rubs its body to keep itfelf dry. They live in regular families, 
and as they travel but poorly on the land, they s!ways take to 
the warer for fafety. Their food is the roots of lillies and the 
bark of trees. 

‘The Beaver difeovers fomething which more nearly refembles 
reafon or judgeinent, than 4s to be found in any other animal. 
In making choice of a fituation whereon to build-a habitation, 
they always choofe fuch an one as willfernith plenty of fbod. 
‘They build their houfes over the water, and when nattire has 
not provided a fuitable place, they fupply the deficierioy by ftop- 

rig the current Of fome dtream; to this, they cut down 

ruth and (all'trees, dragging them into the water above the 
intended place forthe dam, and being navigated ‘td ‘the 
they are placed withthe buts into the ground, ‘and the tops up 
ftream, then covered with earth and leaves alternately, uritil the 
whole is arene I have ‘feen a dam fifteen rods in Véti¥th, 
and five feet high, whieh has. remained unttoved in the g it 
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frefh, where I think it would have baffled bumaa wifdom to 
have done the faine. 

The conttruction of their honfes is not lefy curious than their 
other performances. They frequently build them where the 
water is five feet deep, at the drieit featon, raifing pillars of wood 
and earth, to the top of the water on which with {mall poles 
they form the floor of the lower lodging room, whiich is «5» 
five or fix feet diameter, and circular, with a hole in the miei: 
for a paflage way ; this done they build a wall of mud and bruia 
two feet chick round thisfloor which being railed about eighteen 
inches hich they lay ¢ ood tloor, and to the third tlory, 
the whole fabric fomew hat ref mbling a pyramid, and is round- 
ed on the top, being impene:rable by froft or weather-— 
Thete rooms are necebarily improved according to the rife and 
fall of the water: thefe are neat and clean, each being furniihed 
with a bed compofed of fmall fplinters of wood, ftripped fine 
for tnat purpofe and there is no entrance but at the bottom. 

A family im an old habitation, that has not been diiturbed by 
hunters generally contifts of fix, being am equal number of male 
and female. It has been difcovered by catching the old when 
with young, that they frequently have four or five at «a dime 
but as they never raife but two, except where there is a plenty 
of food and much labor to be done (either in building new or re- 
pairing old dams) it is judged they kill all but one pair. ‘hey 
never breed till they are two years old, when they quit che old 
houfe and build one for themleives. They generally lay in a 
fuflicient ftore of provition in the fall, to lait till che opening of 
the fpring. 

The wood they are moit fond of is afh, birch and poplar. 
‘When they have felled the trees, they cut them into fuch pieces 
as they can roll or drag to tae water, from whence they are can- 
veyed in rafts tojome convenient place near.the bouje, where 
they arc depotited at the botto:n for the winter. 

i hey often engage in the moft arduous undertakings, and by 
their conduct read us a leffon of induitry worthy our imitation, 
fhewing that by a diligent ufe of the feebleit means, the mot 
Weig)ty obitacles may be removed.—l have feen canals that 
were cut by them fifty or fixty rods in leagth, fix feet wide 
and three deep, removing all incumbrances- 1 have. hkewife 
feen an inftance where (1 judged) the winter ftores failed before 
{pring, the whole family adiceod out on thefnow, and attacked 
an ath tree feventeen inches diameter ; this they cut off but.che 
tree lodged, the old Beavers ttanding on their hind legs cut-off 
a fecond piece, ftill it lodged, aud in this way they proceeded wil 
they cut the tree jnto fifteen different pieces, when it appeart 
oie tree éell and was entirely firipped of itsbark from top te 
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There is preferved among the Fournals of the Hon. Council in Za- 
maica, avery od volume in US. conjfting of diaries and re- 
ports of Governors, which relate chiefly to the proceedings of the 
army and other tranfattions in the fr ft fettiement of the Colony. 
In this book is to be found the tranjlation of a letter to the King of 
Spain, /aid to be written by Columbus during his confinement om 
this land. Asit appeors to me to bear marks of authenticity, 
i foali prefent it to my readers. It was writien probably about 
eight months ofter the deparisre of bis mfznger Diego Mendez 
wo had attemptedto reach Hi/paniola in an indian canoe. Hears 
.ing nothing from bina in that interval, Columbus feems to have 
relirgquifbed every bape of relicf, and ta have written this detter 
in an hour of de{pondency, not as having any probable means of 
fending it to Spain, but on the idea that it woud be found afier 

his death. —It is as follows : 


A Letter from Curisroraer CoLumsus, ia JAMAICA, fo 


KinG Ferp1iNanb- 
“¢ Jamaica, 1504 

se IE GO Mendes, and the papers I fent by him, will 
fhew your Highnefs what rich mines of gola 1] have dif- 

covered in ee and how I intended to have left my bro- 
ther at the river Belin, if the judgments of Heaven and the great- 
eft misfortunes in the world had net prevented it. How ever, 
it is fufficient that your highnefs and your fucceflors will have 
the glory and advamage of all, and that the full difcovery and 
fettlement are referved for happier perfons than the unfortu- 
nate Columbus. if God be fo merciful to me as to conduct 
Mendes to Spain, I doubt net he will convince your Highnefs 
and my great miftrefs that this will not only be a Ca tite and 
Leon, but a difcovery of a world of fubjeéts, lands and wealth, 
greater than a man’s unbounded fancy could ever comprehend, 
‘or avarice itfelf covet; but neither he, this paper, nor the tongue 
of mortal man can exprefs the anguifh and afiliétions of my body 
and mind; nor the mifery and dangers of my fon, brother and 
friends! Already have we been confined ten months in this 
lace, lodged on the open decks of our fhips, that are run on 
hore sod athe mgubens thofe of my win thar were in health 
have mutiniedunder the Porra’s of Seville, my friends that were 
faithful, are moftly. dick and dying, we have confumed the In- 
dians’ provifions, fothat they abandon us; “all therefore are like 
to perifh by hunger, and thefe miferies are accompanied ‘with fo 
many aggravating circumitances, thatrender me the moft wretch- 
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ed object of misfortune, this world thall ever fee; as if the dif- 
pleafure of Heaven feconded the envy of Spain, and would puni 
as criminal thofe undertakings and difcoveries which former 
ages would have acknowledged as great andmeritorious actions ! 
ood Heaven, and you holy faints dwell in it, let the Ki 
Don Ferdinand and my illufirious miftrefs Denna If 
know, that my zeal for their fervice and intereft hath brought 
me thus lew ; for itis impoflible to live and have afliiétions equal 
to mine. J fee, and with horrer apprehend, my own, aad for 
my fake, my unfortunate and deferving people’s deftrudtion. 
as, piety and juftice have retired to their habitations above, and 
it is acrime to have undertaken and performed two mach! As 
my mifery makes my life a burthen tomyfelf, fo I fear the empty 
titles of Vice-Roy aud Admiral, render me obnoxious to the 
haired of the Spanish nation. It is vilible that all methods are 
adopted to cut the thread that is breaking; for I am in my 
old age, oppreffed with infupportable pains of the gout, and am 
now Baaguilhing and expiring with that and other infirmities, 
among favages, where | have neither medicines nor provitions 
for the bedy, prieft nor facrament for the foul. My men ina 
ftate of revolt ; my brother, my fon, and thole that are faithful, 
fick, ftarving and dying ; the Indians have abandoned us, and 
the Governor of Saint Domingo has fent rather to fee if I am 
dead, than to fuccour us, or carry me alive from hence ; for his 
boat neither delivered a letter, nor {poke with, nor would take 
any letterfrom us; fo I conclude your Highnefs’s officers in- 
tend that here my voyage and life thould terminate. O bleffed 
mother of God, that compaiiionates the miferable and opprefled, 
why did not cruel Bovadilla kill me when he robbed me and my 
brother of our dearly-purchafed yold, and fent us to Spain in 
chains without, crime or fhadew of mifconduct? Thefe chains 
are all the treafures I have, and they hall be buried wich meyaf 
I chance to have acoflinor grave; for I would have the remem- 
brance of fo unjuft an action perilh with me, and, for the glory 
of the Spanifh name, be eternally forgotten. Let it not bring 
a further infamy om the Caitilliam name, nor let ages to come 
know, there were wretches fo vile in this, that think to recom. 
mend themfelves to your majefty by deitroying the unfortunate 
and miferable Chriftopher Columbus; not fer his crimes, but 
for hisfervices in difcovering and giving Spain a new world. 
As it was Heaven itfelf that infpired and conducted me to it, 
the Heavens will weep for me, and thew pity! Let the earth, 
and every foul in it that loves juitice and mercy, weep for me! 
And you, O glorified faints of God that know my innocency and 
fee my fufferings here, have mercy ! for though this prefent 
age is envious or obdurate, furely thofe that are tocome will pity 
me, when they are told that Chriftopher Columbus, with his 
owa fortune, tan the hazard of his and his brother’s lives, and, 
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with tittle or no expence to the Crown of Spain, in ten years; 
and four voyages, fendered greater fervices than ever mortal 
man did to prince or kingdom, yet was left to perifhb, without 
being charged with the leaft crime,,in poverty and mifery ; all 
but his’chains béing taken from him ; fo that he who gave Spain 
another world, had neither fafety in it, nor yet a cottage for 
himfelf, nor his wretched family : but, fhould Heaven {tH ‘per- 
fecute me, and feem difpleafed with what I have done, as if the 
difcovery of this new world may be fatal to the old, and asa 
punifhment bring iy life to a period in this miferable place, yet 
do'you, good angels, you that fuccour the opprefied arid inno- 
cent, bring this paper to my great miftrefs.” She knows how 
much I have done, and ‘will believe what I have fuffered for her 
glory and fervice, and will be fo juft and pious ds not to 
let the children of him that has brought to Spain fach immenfe 
riches, and udded to it vaft and unknown kingdoms and empires, 
want bread or fub{it only on alms. She, if fhe lives, will con- 
lider that cruelty and ingratitude will bring down the wrath of 
Heaven, fo that the wealth I have difcovered, {hall be the means 
of ftirring up all mankind to revenge and rapine, and the Spanifi 
nation faffer hereafter, for what envious, malicious and ungrate- 
fal people do now. 





A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTIONS. 


Hi” STORIANS have generally agreed, that the 
Tartars have for ages been accuftomed to prepare a vi- 
nous digquor from Mare’s wilk—called by them Koumi/s. The 
e ‘of preparing it and its application to medicinal ufes, 
has dately -been difcovered and communicated ‘by Dr. John 
Grieve, phyfician to the Ruffian army. ‘Upon “Dr. Grieve’s 
firft hearing’ef it, he conceived an opinion of its importance, in 
the cure of certain difeafes—He imagined that a preparation of 
milk, which could not be curled by the fluids of the ftomach, 
while atthe fame. time it pofleffed all its nutritive qualities, with 
the addition of a fermented fpirit might be of effential fervice in 
allthofe diforders where the body is defeétive, either m nou- 
ridhment or ftrength. The method of preparing the Koumifs 
adopted by the Doétor is.as follows : 
ake, a he, of freth mare’s milk, of one day, any quantity ; 
add toit a fixth part of water,and pourthe mixture into a wooden 
veflel—ufe then, asa ferment, aneighthpart of the foureft cow’s 
milk that can-be-got ; ‘but at any future preparation, a {mall 
portion of old Koumifs will anfwer better the purpofe of fouring- 
Cover the veffel with a thick cloth, and fet it in a place of mode- 
rate warmth ; ‘leave it at reft twenty-four hours, at-the end of 
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which time the milk will have become four, and a thick fubftance 
will be gathered on the top. Then with a ftick, made at the 
lower end. in the manner of a churn itaff, beat it till the thick 
fubftance above mentioned be blended intimately with the fubja- 
cent fluid. In this fituation leave it again at reft twenty-four 
hours more; after which, pour it into a higher and narrower 
veflel, refembling a churn, where the agitation muft be repeated 
as before, tillthe liquor appear to be perfectly homogeneous, and 
in this ftate it is called Koumifs. Its taite is a pleafant mixture 
of fweet and four. Agitation mult be exsployed every time be- 
fore it is ufed. 

To obtain the milk in fifficient quantity, the Tartars, he tells 
us, have a cultom of feparating the foal from the mare during the 
day—and allowing it to fuck during the night. When the milk 
is to be drawn frem the mare, which is generally done about 
five times a day—they always produce the foal, on a fuppofition 
that the mare yields her milk more copioufly when it is prefent. 
The Dodor obferves—that three things aré effential to the vi- 
nous fermentation of milk—heat, fouring and agitation—but the 
chief art in fermenting milk confifts in agitation. He mentions 
feveral cafes, where he ufed it with great fuccefs—particularly 
a nobleman aged 26, emancipated by confumptive fymtoms, and 
fo weak that he required affiftance to get into his carriage—and 
after drinking Koumifs, in Tartar, for fix weeks, was freed from 
all his fymproms, and was fo plump and freth coloured, that his 
friends with difficulty recognized him. This gentleman drank it 
fometimes to the quantity of a gallon and an half a day—and not 
without intoxication ; and it ferved him for both food and drink. 
The Dottor ufed it in many more cafes which gave proofs of its 
nutritive ftrengthening qualities—and obferves in general, that 
all thofe who drink it, agreed in faying, that during its ufe, they 
had littie appetite for other food; that they drank it in very 
large quantities, not only without difguft, but pleafure ; that it 
rendered their veins turpid without producing langour; thaton the 
contrary, they foon acquired from it, an uncommon degree of 
fprightlinefs and vivacity, and that even in cafes of fome excefs, 
it was not followed by indigettion, head ach, or any of thofe 
fymptoms which ufually attend the abuie of other fermented |i- 
guorss And he further adds, that the Bafckir Tartats, who, 
towards the end winter, are much emaciated, no foonerin fumn- 
mer return to the ufe of Koumifs, than they becomne ttrong and 
fats In thort, he is of opinion, that Kouupits is a fubditance of eaty 
digeRtion—which ‘at once itrengthens the ftomach and nou- 
‘wifhes the body—and may become a powerful remedy in alinoft 
all chronic diforders. . 


Asthe feafon of the year approaches that mare's milk can be 
procured, efpecially by thofe who refide ia the country, and 
a 
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asthe precefs for making Koumifs, as defcribed is eafy-eno pers 
fon having thefe oa atines: thould lex this remedy pafs withe 
out giving it a fair trial. 


el 


di de[cription of the fate of the city of Philudelphia duping the lete 
prevalence of the ¥eLLow Fever, exteadred from Dr. Rufihs 
account of that diforder, juft publifhed by Mr. Dobfon. 


ac "Laus far have [ delivered the Seer of the Yellow. 
Fever as it effected the human body with ficknefs and death. } 
fhall now mentien.a few of thofe cincumftances ef public and. 
private difirefS, which antended it. Ihaxe before remarked that 
the firft reports of the exiftence of this Fever were treated with. 
neglect or conn & ttrange apathy penvaded all clailes of 
peoplee While I bere my thare ef reproach for “ tersifying 
our citizeus with. imaginary Ganger,’” I anfwered. it by., > 
ing “‘ that they were nat terrified.enqugh.” The icatiea 
fram the college of phyficians foon difiipated this indifference 
andincredulity. Fear or terror now fet upon every. connte- 
nance, The difeafe appeared in many parts of the town, remote 
from the fpat where it originated ; although in every indtanee it 
wasealily traced to it. [his fer the city in mation. The 
ftreets and roads leading frem the city were crowded with fami- 
lies flying in every direction for fafety to the country.. Bufinefs 
began ta languih. Water-ftreet between Market and Rage- 
ets became a defert.. The poor were the firit vidims ef the 
ever. From the fudden: inrerruptian of bufinefs, they fuffer- 
ep.for a while frem poverty, as well as difeafe- A large and airy 
house. at Buth- Hill about a mile from. the, city, was opened for 
their reception. This houfe, after it became the change of a 
committee appointed by the citizens on the rsh of September, 
was regulated and governed with-the order and cleanlinefs.of an 
old and’ eftablithed hafpital. An American and French phyti- 
cian had the exclifive medical, care of iv after the 2ad.of, Sep- 
tember. 


The contagion.aftes the fecond week ix Septemben, {pared no: 
rank of citizens.. Whole families were confined by it». “Phere 
was a deficiency of nurfes for the. tick, and many. ef thaffe who 
were employed were unqualified for theis bulinefs-. There was 
likewile a, dehaasacy af phyficians from the defértian of 
fome and the-ficknefs and death of ethers. At ene time, thare 
were only three phyficians who were able to do bufinefs, out 
of their houfes, and at this time, there were probably not Iefs 


than 6,000 perfous iil with the Fever. " 
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During the firft three er four weeks of the prevalence of the 
diforder feldom went into a houfe che firlt time, without meet- 
ing the parents or children of the lick in tears. Many wept 
aloud in my entry, or parlour, whe came to afk for advice for 
their relations. Grief, after a while defcended below weeping, 
and I was much ftrack in obferving that many perfons fabmit- 
ted co the lofs of relations and frieuds, without fhedding a tear 
or manifefting any other of the common figns of grief. 

A chearful countenance was icafcely to be feen in the city for 
fix weeks. Il -recolledt once in entering the houfe of a poor 
man, to have met a child of two years years old that {miled in my 
Face. Iwas ftrangely affected with this fight (fo difcordant t@ 
my feelings and the ftate of the city) befare I recolleé- 
ed the age and ignorance of the child. i was confined the next 
day by an attack of the Fever, and was forry to hear dpon my 
tecovery, that the father and nother of this litcle creature died, 
afew days.after my lait vilit to them. 

The ftreets every where ditcovered marks of the diftrefs that 
prevaded the city. More than one half the houfes were fhut 
up, although not more than one third of the inhabitants had Hed. 
into the country- In walking many hundred yards, féw per- 
fons were met, excépit fuch as were in que ft of a phyiician, a nurfe 
a bleeder, or the men who buried the dead. The hear 
alone kept up thé remembrance of the noife of carriages or 
carts in the Risers. Funeral procetlions were laid afide. A 
black man, leading or driving a horfe, with a corpfe, on a pair of 
wheels,, with now and then half a dozen relatiens er friends 
following at a diftance from it, met the cye im moit of the ftreets 


of the city at every hour of the day, while the noife of the fame 
wheels pailing flowly over the pavements, kept alive anguilh and 
fear in the fick and well, every hour of the night*. 


* In the life of | Thomas Story a celebrated preacher among the 


Friends, there is an accont of the diftrefs of the city in its infans 
Jiate from the prevalence of the Yellow Fever in the autumn of 1699, 
wearly Gke that ~bich has been decribed. I fhall infert his ac- 
count in bis rwn wordt. ““ Great was the fear that fell on al? 

ofp 1 faw ng lofty or airy countenance, nor heard any vain 
delting 10 mové mento laughter. Every face gathered palene/;, 
and neu hearts were humbled, and countenances fallen, and Junk, 


as fuch that waited every moment to be finimored to the bar, and 
numbered ta the &rave.”” The fame duthor adds that fix, feven, 


and fometioes eight died of this Fever in a day, for feveral weeks. 
. ’ . , 7? ve . 
His fellow travetler and comipiinion in the minijh'y Roger Gill, dif 
covered upon this or caliog an extraordinary degree of Ciriftian 
philanthropy. He publicly offered himfelf ia one of thé meetings of 
the Society as dJacrifice for the people, and prayed that “ God would 
pleafe to accept of his life for them, that a flop might be put to the 


contagion.” He died of the Fever a few days ufterwerds. 
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But a more ferious fource of the diftrefs of the city arofe 
from the diffentions of the phyficians, about the nature and 
treatment of the Fever. It was confidered by fome, as a modi- 
fication of the influenza, and by others as the jailfever. Its va- 
rious grades and fymptoms, were confidered as fo many differ- 
ent difeatfes, all originating from different cafes. There was 
the fawne contradiction in the practice of the phyficians that there 
was in their principles» The newfpapers conveyed accounts of 
both to the public, every day. The miads of the citizens were 
diflra&ed by them, and hundreds fuffered and died from the de- 
Jays which were produced by an erroncous opinion of a plural- 
ity of difeafes in the city, or by indecifion in the choice, or a want 
of confidence in the remedies of their phyfician. 

The fcience of medicine is related to every thing, and the 
philofopher as well as the Chriftian will be gratitied by knowing 
the etfeéts of a great and mortal epidemic upon the morals of 4 
people. Jt was fome alleviation of the diflrefs produced by it, 
to obferve its influence upon the obligations of morality and re. 
ligion. It was remarked during this time, by many people that 

e name of the Supreme Being was feldom profaned either in 
‘the itreets, or in the intercourfe of the citizens with each other. 
Two robberies only, and thofe of a trifling nature, occurred in 
nearly two months, although many hundred houfes were expoted 
to plunder, every hour of the day and night. Many of the re- 
ligious focieties met two or three times a week, and fome of 
them every evening, to implore the interpofition of Heaven. to 
fave the city from defolation: Humanity and charity kept pace 
with devotion. The public have already feen accounts ef their 
benevolent exercifes in other publications. It was my lot to 
witnefs the uncommon activity of thofe virtues upon a fmaller 
fcale. I faw little to blame, but much to admire and praife in 

erfons of different profeilions, both fexes, and of all colours. 

t would be foreign to the delipn of this work, to draw from the 
ob‘curity which ey fought, the many a¢ts of humanity and cha- 
rity, of fortitude, patience and perfeverance which came under 
my notice. They will be made public, and applauded elfe- 
where. a") 

But the virtues which were excited by our calamity, were not 
contined to the city of Philadelphia. The United States w 
for the diftreffes of their capital. - In feveral of the ftates, and in 
many cities, and villages, days of humiliation and prayer were 


fet apart to ae the Father of mercies in behalf of our af- 


flicted city. Nor was this all—From nearly every ftate in the 
Union, the molt liberal contributions of money, provifions ard 
tuel were poured in for the relief and fupport of fach as had been 
reduced to want, by the fufpenfion of bufinefs, ag well as by fick- 
ne{s, and the death of friends.” 
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Continuation from Epwarv’s History of the West-Inbigs. 


H E reader will now perhaps conclude that Dr. Robert. 

fon pronounced ‘too haftily, when he obferved * thas 
fuch events,” (as thofe that I have :nentioned) * are barely pof- 
fible, and may have happened; but that they ever did happen, 
we have no evidence, ejther from the lear teftimony of hittory, 
orthe obfcure intimations of tradirion.’” “This declarac.ou is 
ftrange, and the more use <pedted, as the learned auttior had a 
little before related the circ wiiitance of te accidental diliovery 


of Bralil by the Portuguefe, in the yeor soo. ** 1 he fucceis- 


ful voyage of Gama to the Euit-Indies’’ (ovierves the hittorian) 


‘having encouraged the King of Portugal to fit out a ficer, to 
wertul, as not only to carry oa trade, but to attempt congues, 
¢ gave the comand of itco Pedro Alvarez Cabral. in order 
to avoid tae coait of A’rica, where he was certain of meeting 
with variable breezes, or frequent calms, to retard his voyage, 
Cabral itood out to fea, and kept fo far to the Weit, that, to his 
furprile, he tound hinife!f upen the fhore of an unknown coun- 
try, in the tenth degree beyond the line. ile imagined, at firit, 
that it was fome ifland in the Atlantic Ocein hitherto unobferv- 
ed; but, proceeding along its coults for ieveral days, he was led 
radually to believe thata country fo extenfivetormed a part of 
Fine great contient. ‘his latter opinion was well founded. 
‘The country with which he fell in belongs to that province in 
South-America now known by the name of Brafil. He landed- 
ed; and having formed a very high idea of the fertility of the 
foil and agreeablenefs of the climate; he took poffeflion of it for 
the Crown of Portugal, and difpatched a {hip to Lifbon with an 
account of thisevent, which appeared to be no lefs important 
than it was unexpected. Columbus’s difeovery of the New 
World was the etfort of an aétive genius, enlightened by fcience, 
guided by experience, and acting upon a regular plan, executed 
with no lefs courage than perieverance. But from this adven- 
ture of the Portuguefe, it appears that chance might have ac- 
complithed that great defign, which it is now the pride of human 
om to have formed and perfected. if the fagacity of Colum- 
bus had not conducted mankind to America, Cabral, by a fortu- 
nate accident, might have led them, a few years later, to the 
knowledge ofthat extenfive continent*. 


And certainly, by fome fuch accident, in ages long “paffed, 
might the ancient Hemifphere have given a beginning to popu- 


* Rift. America, vol. i. p. 151+ 
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lation ia the New ; « atlealt bavefent thither the progenitors 
of that feparate race of of which I now treat It remaihe 
for me, however, to a Scuina te fer particularly applying 
this canciufio a to the. Charailies, indtead of any other of the 
numerous tribes which ave the callers tide of the immenie 
continent of South-Aunerica 


The migration of any panei traced by their language: 
bat there isthis meonvenieucy atiending tie {pecies of evidence, 
that in reducing a linguage, merely orgl, to writing, dufereut 
perfons even of the fame nation, would fome times reprefent 
the fame found by a very. diiferent combination of ketters ;— 
anuch more frequently would i seas thould the writers be 
of dient countrics,and confequen dy havituated to various modes 
of prouuociation and mans jorbur although I am of opi- 
nion therefore, that preferved by voyagers feldom 
attord mach certainty of nforgation On a compariion with each 
other ; «here are, meverthelefs, in every language, many words 
of which che found is too (unple go be ealuly aadunderiined ar 
grofsly caggn_crepapane 


Thus, on comparing the Charaibe vocabulary, 
Deechaforts; with sheaasient oriental dislet®, ies amie 


“to: doubt Sarthe cha delhecinn’ niet siketh, ky:.che. Chorabes, 


had their origin in the Hemifphere, and we may rea- 


adduced, but for the caule I have adligned, namely, 
different motes which, difierent perfons would novthetily 
to bis own perception of the found, 
of reducing the fame words to writing: thus ereating a per- 
plexity which it is now tolate to difentung}e. 


* For this iuftration, and other alfiftance in the courfe of 
thisengquiry, I am indebted toa learned friend; ‘by whom I am 
informed (being myfelf unacquainted with the oriental Jap- 

guages) that the Samaritan and old Phenician, the Syriac, Chal- 


der.and Hebrew, are all dialects of one language 5 desig, bur 


little from each other, except in their letters. 
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To the proofs arifing from language, I fhall add another—We 
have feen from Herodotus, that the Phenicians in their African 
voyages were accuftomed to land on the Arabian and Lybian 
coafts, and taking pofleffion of afpot of ground fit for their pur- 
pole, they proceeded to plough up and fow it with corn, and 
waited untilit came to maturity;—thus providing themfelves 
with food for along navigation. This practice muft doubtlefs 
have given rife to difputes and conflicts between the intruders 
and he inhabitants.- Now it is remarkable that the word 
Charaibe, in the Arabic language, fignifies, as 1 am informed, 
a robber or deftroyer, an appellation which. we may believe 
was frequently beftowed by the natives or the invaders of their 
country: : 

The teftimony arifing from a fimilarity of manners, though 
far lefs conclufive than the evidence of language, is furely, in 
the prefent cafe not without its force. That many of the cuf- 
toms of the eaftern nations prevailed among the Charaibes, 
I have, I think, fuificiently demonitrated, to thofe at leaft who 
are acquainted with oriental hifiory, in the fecond chapter of this 
work. Of fome of thofe cuftoms, the refemblance was proba- 
bly fortuitous, and a {imilarity of climate and_fituation, might 
have given rife to othefs; but when very fingular practices 
preved becetn diftant nations,, which are neither founded in 
nature nor climate, nor proceed from fituation and rank in the 
fzale of refinement, the coincidence can fcarcely be deemed acci- 
dental. Thus, among other cuiioms equally remarkable, it has 
oeen related that the Charaibes buried their dead in a coweriug 
pofture, with the knees to the chin. ‘Ihat this was an ancient 
practice of fome of the eaftern nations appears from the autho- 
rities of Herodotus and Cicero; the former recording the exift- 
ence of it among Nafamones, a people who inhabited the coun- 
tries between Egypt and Carthage ; and the latter relating the 
fame circumftance of the ancient Perfians- I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this practice prevailed alfo in the country and age of the 
patriarchs ;—for how otherwife are we to underitand the fcrip- 
ture phrafe of gathering up the feet of the dying ? ‘‘ And when 
«* Jacob had made an end of commanding his fons, he gathered 
“« up his feét into the bed; and yielded up the ghoft* .” 

Equally prevalent among the Charaibes, and many of the an- 
cient nations of the Old Hemifphere, were the fuperititious rites 
of fhortening the hair and wounding the fleth, in religious cere- 
monies and lamentations for the dead- That thefe practices 
were ufual among the heathens, fo early as the days of Mofes, is 
evident from the injunGion which the Lord laid on the children 
of Ifrael to avoid them. “‘ Ye thall not round the corners of 
“ your head, neitherthalt thou marr the corners of thy beard. 


+ ® Gen. c. xlix. y. 33 
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‘© Ye fhall not make any cuttings in your flefh for the dead, nor 
‘* print any marks upon you*. i Apain,—** Ye are the childrea 
*‘ of the Lord, your God: Ye {rall not cut yourfelves, nor 
** make any baldnefs between your eyes forthe dead+.”” Among : 
the heathens however, the fame ceremonies were {till continued ; 
for in Samaria, in the days of Ahab, King of Ifrael, it is recorded 
of the prophets of Baal that, in wor! hipping their idol, ** they 
«© cried aloud and cut’ themfelves after their manner with knives 
‘ and lances till the blood gufhed out upon them.” 
Bet perhaps the inftance the meft ovpolite and illufrative, 
was the habit among the Charaibes of chewing the defele, pre- 
aring it with calcined thells precifely after the manner of the 
eae! m the’ Eaft ;—a circ umftance, which though recorde:| 
by P. Martyr}}, had efcaped my refearches, until it was pointed 
out to me by Mr. Long. Some otherre femblances abrait equ:!- 
ly itriking, might be collected; but the reader will probabl 
think that more than enor igh has atready been faid on a fubject, 
the inveftieation of which he may: perhaps deem a mere matt 
of idle curiofity, neither contributing to the improvement « 
fcience, nor the cainfort of lie. 

Here then I conclude: An attempt to trace back the Chara‘bes 
of the Weft-Indies to the'r progenitors, the firit emigrants frora 
the ancient hemifphere, in order to point out, with any dewree 
of precifion or probability, the era of their migration, were | et ike 
the voyages I have been deferibing) to venture on a vaft anid un 
known ocean without a compafs :—and even without one friend- i 
ly ftar to guide us through the nipht of conjecture. 
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* Levit. c. XIX. V. 27+ t 1 Kings, c. xviii. v. 28. 
+ Deut. cs Xiv- Ve 5- | Decad. viii. ce Vie 
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The EnitTor-of the UnitTep States Macazine. 


TR, 

The fallow: ng remarks which were made in a Socicty by a member ; 
whe was « -alled to the chair, I conceive merit attention ; If, Sir, 
‘you deem them worthy a phe ice in your Magazine, you are at li- 


berty to publifh them. 








CONSTANTIUS. 






GExTLEMEN, 






CCEPT ofmy thanks for the honor vou have confered 
upon me in appointing me to the chair. My faupuine expecta- 
tions are, that your prudent deportment, added to my beit en- 
deavors will enable me to dif harge my prefent duty fo as to ef- 
cape your cenfure, thould | fail of your approbation. ‘i he inn- 
perfe& {tate of human affairs renders confidence in others ¢- 


D 2 
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fential to the well-being and even exittence of civil fociety. Hence 
a breach of this eontidy ace cafeebles and frequently diflolves the 
band of civil unione »+1 he ties*by which nations as well as fmaller 
Bodies are connected, ave very eafily broken. ~The incitements 
to action, the ftimulus to indultry, to enterprize and improve’ 
ment,.ceafe to operate when the. powers of goverriment and the 
nérves of juitice are relaxed. | Ar firft view, it appears traly fur- 
priling that-nations {hould eftabiith fo many’ different forms of 
Eon REU efpecially ‘when each fyftem pretends to have tlie 
ame object,.viz, The, happisefs of the community, moharchy, 
ariltocracy:-and democracy ja various. forms,’ appear in ever 
tlime. . Neither of thefe exitt in.a pure unmixed tate. Each 
fyftem in fome degree is blended with another. Althoogh the 
leading principles of each in theory are different, yet frequently 
in practice, Verge not towards’a coalition only ; but oftem “Sofa 
perfec congruity. . Hence. the ‘earnelt endeavors of eminent 
repabttan dtaictmnen to eftablifh pure democracy, have as ofteri 
proved abortive, as their: ideas erroneous. ‘That fyttemi of go- 
Pore is beft which produces the inoft falutary etfeéts, which 
ecures the lives, liberty and property of its fubjects, and obtains 
and eftabliihes permanent felicity. dn order cheeriully to fup- 
rt and properly maintain government ; it muft firit be loved. 
The throne of that monarch who derives his ftrenpth from thie 
love vf his people is well founded. ‘The reciprocal effects of 
Prince and fubjects tend to itrengthen the laws, add’ ftability to 
government, to enhance the fum of human happinefs. 
Obedience occafioned by fear is neither honorable nor lafting. 
The firit favorable opportunity tor cafting off all reftraint is gladly 
emnbraced——F'a@ion, rapine and flaughter en{ue—Civil com- 
motions Paging:in the bowels . of-a natien, tempt wicked" defign- 
ing foreigners m a hoftile manner to attack its frontiers- “This 
ends either in an eftablifhed anarchy or in a total fubverfion of 
all pretended order. Jt.rarely- that all unite in bringing 
aLout the fame end. Men in different places of various charac. 
ters andprofeflions havefepdrate “intéreits. ” Influenced by dif- 
ferent motives, they aim at diltinct objects, or thould all agree to 
aivance the fame interefi—they adopt contrary plans in the ex- 
ecution. . Hence fromthe feparate incerefts of : individuals, or 
from a prejudice in favor of their ewn fchemes to effect thé fame 
Berks purpofe, we may eafily account.for-the contention afd 
low pace with-whieh al] political affairs haften to acrifis. Free 
ditcuffion and union of fentimenc are moit prevatent wheré liber- 
ty isenjoyed. Indeed they are the principal means of ftrength- 
ening: and perpetuating - Mterty- ~ I the prefént Tate of human 
affairs we ought not to expect a perfect fy item of government. 
1; 1s impotfible that laws can always be founded in thrict juftice. 
Expediency and general utilicy are the leading objedts in legit 


lation. Thefe depending on time and local cwcutnttances octa- 
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he . -3 or 
fion the great multiplicity oflaws; and ir is from this encreafe, 
that a knowledge of law and civil jurifprudence can be acquired, 
by time.and application only. » Eyery man ougfit to-have fome 
knowledge of politics. ‘Shall we boatt of aur liberty andbe ig- 
norant ia what it-confifts ? How ridicn!ous muft he appear who 
extols the fyitem of government under y hich he lives and is un- 
acquainted with its firlt princ iples? I do mot mean to fuggeft that 
every man fhould be a ftatcfinan, a judicious, Jenagor, eran able 
financier—By no means—But every perfon who..pofliole can, 
fhould be acquainted with his own privileges and with the fuuda- 
inentals of the conftitution of his own tlate, togethex, withthat of 
the union. How thal! we defend our rights if we knew not 
when they, are infringed }? . How thall we ward off the-attacks of. 
deligners if we are eftitute of knowledge and {kill to. oppgie 
them? Or how.can: we fully'enjoy liberty without prizing it 
highly and improving it wifely?., There is fomelitrle krowledge 
of politics which is very ufeful and is very.eatily attamed-anu. it is, 
fuch which every freeman ought .to acquire. The conilitution 
of the United States claims his firft and particular attention—next 
the conititution of that ftate in which he lives, thonld be accp- 
rately fludied and clearly onderftood ; add to thefe the, careful; 
perufal of periodical works fuch as one of the belt newf{paners, at 
the feat of governinent, and the like regular authentic political 
publication. Thefe not only furnifh an account of the daily, 
tranfactions, but are alfo replete with the beft fentiments on good 
government, and the means of .making it permanent. T hey 
tend to eradicate national and local prejudices, to.create and 
cherith a Jove for government, and to expand the mind with no-., 
ble, ufeful and benevolent fentiments- I have offered afew, 
curfory, ideas om government ; fhewed what khuowledge of ; 
politics every freeman ought to pollefs ; and hinggd op the moft 
ready method of acquiring It. Permit ne, Gentlemen, .in an 
official capatity to make a few pertinent oblervatioys ; As we are 
a fociety formed for mutual improvement, lo ought we to be di- 
vefted of all perfonal or profe:lional prejudice. _ In erder to fup- 
port a proper .and weil regulated faciety ; friene/, ip and unity 
aré indypenfable.  Friendihip forms, focjety—auitydupports it— 
friendthip paves the way for all.other focial virtues--Love, mild- 
nefs, gratitude and benevolence-are fome of its happy confequen- 


a ces; where thefe exiit we may,expect yrinterrypted felicity, . 

7 An attachment to the intereft and welfare ot fowiegy, i a prin- 
we cipal mean of making it re{pectable, ufeful and perwanegt, 

fi W here this togetieral, each member. is.careful to ablerve;the, , 
— = laws and be diliger t and perfe vering in exeonting,them. Aiming 


at his own improvement, which in a fociety like. vhis,.is blen ' 


. with that.of the fociety, he procures the efleem and frjendthip . 
% of his fuperiors, ‘attracts the admiration of his inferiors and ex- 
= 
' 
\ 


cites the ambition of his equals Candor and a love of truth 
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characterizes his conduct, and fincerity adds dignity and beauty 
to all his performances. Ever anxious to advance fcience and 
virtue, he is itudious, diligent and prndent. Such a deportmenc 
Veh out the faithful, ihe wife and good member of fociecty- 


t renders him eminently ufeful to his friends and neighbors—a 
cowfort to his connections and an honor te hu:nan natuic. 


[The following we conceive merits a place in every periodical work ; 
we hope fucn of our readers as have perufed it, will pardon the in- 
Sertion of it in the Magazine ; when we affure them that three 
fourths of war faubjirivers, never have beca favored wita it. } 


An Answer to the Declaration of the King of ENGLanp, 
refpecting his inotives for carrying on the PRESENT WAR, 
and his conduct towards France. - . 

[Paris—Printed in the fecond year of the French Republic, cne 

aud indivisible. ] . 


> H E King of England has caufed a declaration to be pub- 
lifhed which he has addrefled to the commanders of his fleets and 
armies e saint France,and to hisininifters refiding at foreign courts. 
This declaration contains, the terms on which he would accede 
to a peace; and, his opmion of the prefent ftate of affairs in 
France. 

As this King is the principal of a confederacy of defpots, coalef- 
ced for the purpofe of fubverting liberty and the deareft rights 
of men, it is neceflary that his conduct thould be feverely fcru- 
tinized, and, appealing as he now has done, to Europe, he 
invites the judpment of the prefert age, to pronounce on his 
principles, his rectitude, and his character. 

The declaration commences with a reference to certain cir- 
cumftances, known already to all Europe; and a flatement of 
odjects of equal notoriety.—The circumitances thus generally 
known, and the objects which are equally no.orious, prove to be, 
‘* the fituation in which the King has found himfelf engaged, in 
confequence of the war, and theends he propofesby the continu- 
ance of it.” With réipect to the firft, his majefly of England 
has not any right to complain; his fituation is confiderably ad- 
vantaged by the war; as elector of Hanover, he brings his mer- 
cenaries to the Englifh market, and transfers the hire money to 
his former coifers. The war thus gratifies the ruling paflion of 
this King; and as it is the nature off avarice never to fatisfied, 
the prolongation of hoftilities is to the mind of the mifer, who be- 
nei:ts by them, a continued fource of felfith folitary felicity. Had 
the declaration began by ftating the wrcumftances in which the 
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Britifh nation was involved by the war; had the debts incurred 


and incurring the taxes impofed and about to be levied, the al- 
moi total ftagnation of commerce, the ruin of trade, and the 
confequent general difcontent of the people—had thefe traths 


been brought forward, inficad of being induttrioufly concealed, 


the exordium of the declaration would have been more entitled 
to respect. 

Well convinced that the fituation of England is at prefent 
fuch as will not perarit him in the bghte it mauner to touch on it ; 
the King is content to feparate himlelf from the people, his in- 
tereft from that of his country, and ina flyle of royal egotifm, 
he talks only of the objects which he propoftes to himieli ; of the 
ends to which his king-craft is directed; and the views that he 
expects to realize by the operation of his meafures. Hence 
trifling with the people whow he governs as their curfe, and pre- 
fuming on their tame iudiniffion to the infults, corraption and 
oppretion of his reign, he has dared toavow his motives for 
continuing the wer to be, ‘‘ not a defence of his own rights and 
thofe of iis allies, nor to repel the unjuil aggrefl.on which he had 
experienced, but fomething [til] more important, the preferva- 
tion of civil fo.iety, as happily eftablithed amuag the nations of 
Europe.” 


from him ; and once in his life we can pay a compliment to his 
fiacerity, in believing what he advances. Moft of the govern- 
ments of Europe are defpotic; tyrants and flaves &§mpoie their 
civ'l fociccies.- In the opinion of the King of England, thefe are 
hapcy eitadlifhments, wnich it is of iuch importahce to preferve, 
thatue “ employs all the means which he derives from the re- 
fources of his dominions,” to perpetuate the bleffings of defpo- 
tilin. 

A King of tiie houfe of Hanover, whofe anceftor was elevated 
from a contemptible electorate to a dignified monarchy, ia return 
for the generous confidence repofed in his family, and for the 
favors too induigently beftowed on himfelf, now makes a true 
di‘clofure of his tyrannical principles, comes forward in the face 
of Europe, and tells his peopie, that he fpillstheir blood, waites 
their treafure, and facrifices their interefts, for the purpofe of 
preferving defpotifm fo happily eftablithed dmong the nations! 
After fuch adeclaration, can any meafure which this King adopts, 
furprize the world? when he caufed the fword to be drawa 
againit America, and to be plunged into the hearts of fuch of 
his people as were defirous of being free, he acted only in confor- 
rity to his principles: and he now appears perfecily in character, 
at the head of a confederacy of German butchers, who convert 
the continent into a flaughter houfe, for the deitruction of their 
fpecies. The blood thed by this man in the, purfuit of arbitra- 
ry meafures, would alinoit crimfon the ocean; and yet he lives 
as if eternal juflice decreed him to be the feourge of his country - 
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Fronithe commencemeht’to the‘prefent horr, the reign of 
the Kitig of inp kind hat been'niarkad cither by adirétt or treach- 
crousartack’on the lirtle of real liberty exifling in his dominions. , 
Where force coulnorpreviil, fraid was uled 3 and the cant of 
h}pocrify was-called into eftablith the character of the Yovereign, . 
réthrow the pedplé off thefiptiard; and ‘induce them to milake 
the moft difimulating man alive for a paragyn of fincerity. | Ex- 
périerite, thé fureft téeft of trdth> has ich the people of Enge 
landthéi-etror-- Jdiied té'a “weak head, they have detected a; 
bad héar¢in'their king’ Aft hollowvels of nature, infufteptible 
ofthe ter feelitips, penéfally in ‘the wrong, always dogmatic, . 
and of fich*ant obMiiae perfiftancé in error} as deties the force of 
comvidionts tdarirerad. Ad ted to the qaalities, aftcong predi-, 
lextionsortrbittdry 9 over hment hasbeen manifefted, to the dif. 
couagement of every nan, cmfociety of mtn in Britain, who. 
proteited or'efponfed the principles of genuine patriptilm, Such 
> thepdririic of tlie prefent King of L.nglaid: whojhen, canbe 
alton diied achié inpoverithing his country, and reducing’ the in- 
hatatatrere fufin, by thé ‘proc ution of a war for the iole pur- 
pwe; ‘ashe tellarey hinfel’, of prélerVing that * civil fociety,. fo 
héppile-e ita Mtheéd inthe Cel otic povernment’s among the na- 
tious.”*— 1 he only misfortune is, that the King in declaring this 
tombe HB tndtive for coritiniing the war, has made ufe of ati abo. 
ma shefillehdod in’ juftification’ of his conduét; for he adds, 
tee AP the dedreit interests of his people, impote this upon 
hitnws #otiinfogtiht duty!” The dearett interéits of the pro- 
pid of Belay Candia’ Scotland, which are facrificed ad. 
daily fser lading y by’ the frolén ation of the ‘war, mehe it a duty 
ee contiride”ti ih ‘order’ to preferve def potdot in Eu-” 
rope? Héw dong wilf this fame’ King fport with the patience 
of his unfortunate people? He firft ruins, and ther iniults them. 

Thutfet-the'thtertion’ of the Kiig of ‘England have heen ex- 
antinetk © To preférve the delpotic governments of neighboring - 
natioi¥fis the objec whicli he’ Pena spows m his ee ag 
The whole fotcé 6f England, gatmiltéd to Hin, for, a better ® pur-, 
pofe; is to belprofitrined® to this end: But if his Britapnic prac , 
ty ts to’conférve tyrantiy Wherever if may be happily eftablithed, 
what part4s he'to adopt'ti @ coutitry where ,it bas been’ over- 
thréwert Concéiviny’ this to Be the gréatelt misfortune, that gan 
befal'a? people he is to endeavor, by all the means, which Kings» 
make fe Ot, by farhitie, “Bword“and fire; by bribery, weachery, - 
Hatrerywran® cbrrtiptioh, to reffore the ancient, defpotilin, and” 
thas waketciviMOciery again appear in its prifline ftate of abject 
vafttl " 

The Kitty of Enitaid; évér faithfut to his principles, exult, in 
theprotabitity'df ils fucceéding ia thisfaudable: undertaking. | 
Suchi¥ the etrtatieiplefire Which the -profpect of fubjugating 
Prandeatfotds tim; that he ihdilges himfelf im the idea, as if in 
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one of his made reveries, although jp dinest,oppofision te-erath, 
and matter of fact. Viewing events through the teleicape of 
his wifhes, this royal obferver behalds that which noether mers 
(il hefide himfelf can difcover- His vilion he ewbraces asgaality ; 
he féizes gn idea as Machbeth did the «righ dagger; then seas 
fons on the fiction as if it were 2 fub{tantial entity; aad hos 
gives 4 freth proof of the unhappy fate of his diloxdered imagie 
nation." How foon his friends (if areal que he has) may deew 
it neceffary to call in the aid ef Dattor W ulis, is for them to der 
terinine; the fymptoms are alarming, and delay, mdefperase 
cafes, is dangerops- 
"Bit, to reajon with this King, as ifhe were really in bis feber 
fenfes. On what does he ground his belief, that momarehic ty 
ranpy, his favorite object, will be re-eftablihed in France? He 
ftates it as a fact, that a with is “ manifetted, almoft univerfally, 
in that country, to find a refuge from the tyranny by which it is 
row ovérwhelmed.”—An univerfal tyranny overfpreads the 
country, and yet an upiyerfal detire prevails to get rid of it! ade 
mirable lo, ice We were alwvays convinced of the weaknefs of 
this man-—He is now refolyed tp give the world a proef that he 
can neither write nor reafon- In what part of Krange are we te 
difcover the manifeltation of a with ta have the angient benda 
reftored :* All the fond hopes which the King of England mig 
have’ entertained from the Vendee, are vanithed hke nightdy 
Vifions at the approach af morn ; although a bandittiof craladers, 
urnifhed with money, ammunition and arms, by Eugland, ovea~ 
fioned for fome time a diverfioy, of the. army of the republic, yeu 
the flavifh depredators have been finally routed, and punifhed: ax 
traitors to liberty and their country. At Lyons, where the ipes 
cle of England was circulated yith a diflipating. hand.to. bribe the 
corrupt and encourage the profligate to mailacre, and, rebel~ 
lion ; even Lyons a Toed from the perfidious. featagemsof ther 
King” of England ; his expectations there, as well.ag-ip.the. Venn 
dee, are blaited: Whither, then, are we.to, tun, own eyesitm 
order to behold “the welj-difpofed part, of the people- of; 
France,” of. whom the King of England fpeaks: with, fo-myuckhn 
confidence as favorable to, his tyraynic.views, on wholeexertions 
he places his fole reliance, and.to, whom he has, more pasticpbanly.- 
addréffed. his declaration ?, Ig it in. Toulon ches. we, are te lookx 
for them!’ "The King has, the aflurance,te fay, that-this: “oneok 
of thé riot contiderable cities in France, has.repofed-a-confidences 
in hinj-”? ” This man employs. the. mopey. ofvhis,peopley tosbriben 
the commander af Toulon traiteroutly, to, deliver. up, the. perry. 


a répofal of confidence. 

If Kings had but their deferts, what .puniment, do-they-net. 
merit? fo truth they are fuch entire Strangers, thaythey, {peak 
only to deceive and flatter, only te betraye Aiknog addagy but 


and oe with unblufyug etfrontery, hecal)s,this adhof perfitly.. 
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an honeft man, what he thinks of the Toulon bufiaeéfs ; his an- 
{wer will be, that it difgraces the English name and nation ;_ and 
that could only have happened under {uch a monarch as Ceorge 
the third, who, by fome untoward deftiny of the {kies, was doomed 
to be the infirument of England’s ruin and diihonor. As the end 
is vitiated by the means, poflefling Toulon in the manner the 
Engliih have done, the tenure is too precaricus to give the ne- 
ceflary ftability to any meafures that nay be propofed. A itroke 
of corrupt intrigue can only have a temporary operation; it may 
furprife into fuccefs, but the effec is not durable ; it is like a lu- 
iainous vapour in the hemifphere, that is {carcely feen to glare 
before it expires. Had the King of England any folid founda 
tion for hope, he would not have recourfe to bribery, corrup- 
tion and intrigue-—His caufe is defperate, and the very dectiar- 
ation which he has publithed, proves it to be fo. The whole is 
a deception, calculated to impofe a belief on his people, that there 
is a prevailing party in France, who will erect a ftandard, and 
declare for monarchy ; that this favors the views of the coalefced 
powers. This is falfe, and the King in the fina!l portion ot con- 
fcience he pollefles, knows it to be a falcity ; but as truth was 
néver the object to which he paid any regard, his declaration 
maintains a contrary doétrine. One behfélation, however, re- 
mains for him. He makes the declaration ‘‘ from the hope of 
finding, in the other powers engaged with him in the common 
caufe, fentiments,and views pertectly conformable to his own.” 
Here the hopes of the King of England are fure to be realized. 
A confederacy of defpots, united in the common czu’e of tyranny, 
imbguing. their hands in the blood of their {pecies, defolaters of 
the earth, and fpreaders of deftruction, mifery and wretched- 
nefs, wherever they appear ; whole protection implies vaflalage, 
whofe favor is debafing, and their bleffings are curfes in difguife : 
fuch a banditti of tyrants muft naturally be united in fentiment ; 
their views are the fame ; they are in arms againit the happinefs 
of mankind ; and as the King of England choofes to make one of 
them, it is the duty of mankind to unite in the caufe of truth and 
liberty, and exterminate them all froin the furface of che earth. 
After affigning the motives which determine him to profecute 
the war, the King of England proceeds to flate, “the terms on 
which he would accede to the re-eft-blithment of peace.” This 
is an object of which, without affection, he ought to be anxioully 
detirous, becaufe he mult be convinced, that it is abfolutely im- 
poflible for him much longer to continue the war. ‘The. deficit 
of millions in the revenue ;_ the fublidies paid to foreign powers ; 
the fupport of troops on the continent ; the total failure of com- 
mercial refources; and the erormous fums aurually Javifhed 
among atribe of mercenary voters, who fupport the government 
fyftem of corruption at-home ; all thofe obje@s combined, place 
England in a fituation fo defperate, that the ouly alternative eft 
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her, is peace or ruin. This the King of England knows him- 


felf and he is told it by his minifters. Hence it is, that Europe 


is favored with the prefent declaration ; which, if propriety of 
time had been confulted, would have been infinitely more to the 
point fome months ago.—The death of Louis the XVIth, for 
example, is nota recent event ; and yet the King of England 
mentions his “ protracted fufferings—cruel—captivity—and ig- 
nominious death,’’—as if they were incidents of the preceding 
day. The moft probable fact is, that in compofing the declaration, 
fome courier refrefhed the memory of this king, reminding him 
of what he had totally forgotten ; and told him, that however 
indifferent to the fate of individuals, or of mankind in general, yet 
he muft affect a grief ; it would only be like the reft of his feel 
ings—unnatural and out of feafon. 

n announcing to Europe his defire of peace, the King of Eng- 
land thus exprefles himfelf in different parts of his devloretion ; 
** His Majefty withes ardently to be enabled to treat for the 
re-ettablifhment of general tranquility. His Majefty defires 
nothing more fincerely than thus to terminate awar- ‘The King 


‘would propofe none other than equitable and moderate con- 


ditions. ‘‘ Here a great deal of fincerity is profefled, but tg, 
ror by a King, is the very reafon why it fhould be doubte: 

y the people. Let us bring this fincerely, to the touchitone of 
reafon ; it is of royal growth, and I am afraid that whatever is of 
royalty, when weighed in the balance, will be found wanting. 
If the King of England be as defirous of peace as he pretends to 
be, he fhould explicitly ftate the terms on which he would accede 
to it. There thould not be any double dealing; all King-craft 
thould be laid afide; honefty thould form the bafis of the nego- 
ciation. What fays the King of England on the fubject? “ Fis 
Majefty by no means difputes the right of France to reform its 
laws. It never would have been his wifh to employ the influ- 
ence of external force with refpect to the particular form of go- 
vernment to be eftablifhed in an independent country. Neither 
has he now that with.” 

Here the King of England, in terms as exprefs as lanpnage 
can afford, renounces all pretenfions to a right in him to inter- 
fere in the new modelling the government of a foreign country. 
The particular form of government he leaves to be eftablifhed by 
the country itfelf, it never would have been, nor is it now his 
with to dictate or mterineddle with the fubjec&t. If there were a 
fyllable of truth in thefe affertions, all obftacles to a peace would 
be eafily removed ; the King would only have to recal his fleets 
and armies, to let the French exercife the right which they un- 
quettionably poflefs, uf forming a government for thewfelves; 
and pacific negociations would follow as a natural conf CO» 
But, what thall we fay if the whole which the King of England 
has advanced on this fubjeét, thould turn oyt a falfehood; « 
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barefaced, impudent lic, which he has fearcely aflerted before he 
contradicts it ? . 

Hear him, ye people of Britain, and then bluth for yourfelves 
in perinitting fuch aman to govern you! “ The King promifes 
on his part the fufpenfion of hoftilities, friendthip, and (as far 
as the courfe of events will allow) fecurity and protection to all 
thofe who, by declaring for a menarchial government, ihall fhake 
of the yoke of fs Mafehy is 

Again. ‘* His Majefty invites the co-operation 
of Petite hs calls on Sol to join the flandard of an Hes 
Monarchy, in order to unite themfelves, once more, under the 
enipire of law, of morality and religion.” This is the King whe 
** never would have had, neither has he now a wiih to employ 
the influence of external force, with refpecé to the particular 
form of government to be eftablifhed in an independent country ! 
This is he, who, by no means difputes “‘ the right of France te 
reform itslaws!”’ ‘This is the man who is fo ardently defirous of 
peace, that he dictates the very term which he knows will not be 
accepted! This whiner about anarchy, is himfelf a promoter of 
fedition ; for he invites a fmaller part of the people of France, 
wo rife againft the majority to oppofe the general will, erect a 
ftandard, and by force of arms endeavor to re-eftablifh an abfo- 
lute monarchy, which he calls the empire of law, of morality an, 
religion ! Is there not an avenging angel, fome minifter of the 
wrath of Heaven, ready with his all-powerful right arm, to hur} 
the thunder-bolt of juftice on the head of fuch a Ki B as this! If 
he efcape, or eovinency fleeps, or is regardlefs of what pafles in 
this mundane fyftem. 

Toa difplay of his motives for profecuting a war, and the p 
feffion of a detire to re-eftablith peace, on terms of his own bee. 
tion, the King of England adds a defcription of the preheat ftate 
of affairs in France. In giving this, the different objects of de- 
light and terror, as prefented at the moment, to his fancy, form 
{uch a medly of imagery, as to rehder the defcription rather a 
grote(que caricature than a faithful delineation. ere are the 
well-difpofed people of France, as his .Majefty terms them, 
to whom he more particularly addreffes his declaration —Thefe 
we collect to be, t cavaliers, run-a-gade priefts, half- 
{tarved nobles, pampered ftrumpets, tharpers out of place, and 
knights-errant of the order of St- Louis, exifting, like maggots 
on corruption, or mufh-rooms on a dude. Ml Such are the well- 
difpofed people of France, whom King George of England invites 


to erect the ftandard of monarchy, promifing them his prote¢tion, 
fhould events which. man cannot anfwer for, not compel them to 
leave them in the lurch. After this urable defcription of his 


French friends, the King depicts with extremeforrow the Jamnent- 
epee nace princefs, the confort of Louis the 
feems an ignominious death. Had the 
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notied an ignominions life; fhe was a modern enteainp ae? 
cifely foch a character a: the princefs Sophia of Hanover, from 
whofe polluted body the prefent King of England defcended ; 
for it was probably int one of her ¢afual fruitions that fhe conceiv- 
ed the aticeftor of his Britannic Majefty. The defcription pro- 
cééds to afcrite rd France, at prefent, ‘‘ anarchy, oppreffion, cor- 
ruption, intrigue and a government boaltirig only of the confent 
of the people.” Has the King, who thus defcribes the ftate 
of France, forgotten that to intrigue, corruption, oppreffion and 
anarchy, he is indebted for his crown ?—When Charles Stuart 
landed in England, had his fecretary Murray, not been bribed, 
the Hanover family would have been defeated; here was in- 
trigue aud corruption. In confequence of the failure of Charles 
Scuart, all his friends and adherents were prefcribed, their lives 
férféiced, arid their eftates confifcated; here was oppreffion; 
a civil war raged in the kingdom ; here was anarchy: the houfe 
of Hanover fucceeded in confequence of thefe means, and yet 
George the Ifld. hypocritically affects to abhor what fecured hin 
the throne of England. 

But to examine more clofely the aflertions refpecting the fitu- 
ation of France. That counuy is ina revolutionary flate, turr- 
ing on its political axis, and gravitating to the céntre of liberty. 
‘The laws neceffarily yefult from the exigency of the moment, 
the meafures are feVere and ienitent, corcective or encotraging 
as the public fafety atid the importance of the end propofed, re- 
quire. ft is ‘an ucfair comparifon between a nation that has ob- 
tained, and one whichis obtaining arevolution. The difference is 
as great as betweelr reit atid progrefiive motion. And yet if the 
government and prefent ftite of Great-Bricain were impartially 
confidered, the contraft would not afipéar fo very flriking. The 
Britifh govérhinerit is confidered as a mixed one compofed of 
three’ powers, intended mutwally to check the afcendency of 
each other. ‘Thie fact however, is, that one of thefe powers do- 
mijéers abfolutely over rhe retnaining two. The cfown is the 
leviathan; the peers ait coiindtis ase the voluntary, devoted 
prey of thisleviathan. ‘The defporifin which was formerly prerog- 
ative, is haw carried off by influence, and the whole ef the par- 
liathenrury fyiténi is'orie continued tcene of fraud, bribery, per- 
jary and’corruiption. The laws fo much bealting of, are, ether 
hee ny Hike ‘tale’ of Draco, in blood, or’ they’ are fo contradic. 
Yory aiid perplexed’, that not oné man in atnillion can underftand 
then. The people are perfuaded iato a belief that they are free, 
at the‘inftarit when the’ pilfory,fine, and imprifonment would 
be their portion, Were, they to deliver their tentiments omthe 
Paha en Enigtind is tyranny. A venal King is 
fi Phy i vévial nobility, add both by an infamous unprin- 
cipied, hafed majority in the Houle of Commons. Such is 

i red yovernmeiit of Gréat-Ericii, which, as Mion- 
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tefquieu obferves, will perish, and the fooner it perifhes the bet~ 
ter will it be for the people ; liberty can only arife in England, 
a phenix out of the prefent fyttem. 

Thus have we paffed in review the declaration of the King of 
England; a declaration, which the commanders of his fleets and 
i bre againtt France are to publith as a wonder-w orking perfor- 

In this piece, found ufurps the pr of > words ah 
peor, of reafon, and aflertions are 

e whole is a diforderly medley. There is aa cad aia henace, 
foothing and concilistion, the braying of the afs, and the 
of the lion. In one paling his Majetty i is fo gracious as to re- 
linquith what he might in juftice require ; in another he is fo un- 
gracious as to infift on that which is nothis right. In the ex. 
ordium of the declaration he claims for himfelf and his allies, “‘ a 
uft indemnification.” In the middle of the piece he wants i 
indemnification at all, and towards the clofe he makes a great 
many demands, not one of which will be complied with. He de. 
mands, for inftance, from France, ‘ the termination of the pres 
fens fyftem ;” that the Republic thould be abelithed and monar- 
chy reftored. He demands that fame legitimate and ftable go- 
verninent should be eftablithed.” 

It is the will of the le which conftitutes the legitimacy of 
a government, the Republic of France is founded on the will 

the people, i it is sieréfore, a legitimate form; and as to the 
ftability of it, there is more danger that the King of England 
would lofe his head, than it thould be overturn But after 
all, what confummate impudence there is in the King of Eng. 
land making demands on France !, What, right has a the litt 
monarch of anifland, whofe throne totters, and whofe crown is 
falling from his head, to diétate. to twenty-feven millions of 
people, how they thall aft? Let the King beware of confequences. 

€ time approaches when neceflity will compel him to fue for 
peace. What then will be the language of France! She in oe 


turn will demand that fome legitimate and ftable 
may be eftablithed in England i eich the pr thall have their 


oper fhare. France will treat only w people. You, 
yet cabinet, your minifters, and your it, French 
will confider in the feibe light, 86 yoo 4 a vou, ae 
aie of E ghey founded on het 
ent of the to exercife iran, 
to violate rand oe sie he bbe cova 
introduce all as aes now experienced 


This is a all which may be expected ; et is for Be. 
tannic Majefty to confider how he will relith it. 

is another demand hich Prabis. bee pafs unnoticed ; 
it ié that of a “ juft indemnification: for himfelf and his allies.” 
Does the King mean to be reimburfed the enormous fums which ~" 
his virtuous minifter Pict ftole from the Public coffers, and diftri. 
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buted in bribes at Lyons, Marfeilles, Toulon, Rouen, Dunkirk, 
Paris and the Vendee? Or is it only for the. combuftibles with 
which the agent of this fame infamous Pitt were to have fet fire 
to the towns, arfenals aud dock-yards of krance, that the Kingis 
defirous of being paid? In either cafe, the expeciat.ons of the 
monarch will be difappointed? They were fo in America, and 
they will be fo in France. A war co:nmenced in folly ought to 
end in ruins His Britannic Majeity may talk of an ‘‘ unprovok- 
ed aggreifion, but who will believe him? Not thofe who recol- 
lect the manner in which he commanded Chauvelia to quit Eng- 
land. Trueit is, that the King, who feems to reverfe every 
jut fyftem of thinking, may not confider the fending away an 
ambaflador as an ind.cation of commencing hoflil.cies ; nor the fa- 
: vorable reception ofone a: a proof of pacific inclination ; his Majetty 
has a royal logic peculiar to hiufelf, and eutirely oppofite to. the 
reafoning of Grotius, Puflendorf, aud other efteemed writers on 

the fubject ; it fhould {vem that their authorities weuld over- 
, power that of fuch a reafoner as George the Third. 


— 
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So far the declaration of the King of England. The judgment 
of nations is now to be collected on his fentiments, his principles 
and his character. He mvites that judgment, for he appeals to 
the tribunal of the world. Were it poilible that the individuals 
of Europe could be convoked in a general aflembly for the pur- 
pale of pafling their final decifion on the conduct of George the 

hird they would addrefs him in fomething like the following 
language : 


«“ You were born, Sir, to be king of a free people and to ful- 
fil the duties of fuch a ftation, you ought to have eherifhed the 
principles of liberty in yourfelf, and to have caufed their propa- 

f gation throughout your dominions—lInftead of this, you have not 
enly eagerly embraced every occafion which afforded you an op- 
portunity ot being an abettor of defpotifm; but you have now 
avowed yourfelf adefpot. Your fleets and armies have not once, 
during your long reign, been directed againft the enemies of 
your nation: they have been difgracefully employed to fubjugate 
own fubjects and to eftabliih tyranny in a foreign country. 

or thofe purpofes you {pread defolation throughout America, 
and you are new endeavoring to ravage France by fire, {word and 
famine ;—appealing as you do to the judgment of mankind, they 
nee your caufe to be unjuft and your principles inimical 

to the happinefs of your {pecies.- Your rectitude and character, 
are compofed of profound diflimulation, and glaring hypocrify. 
Your heart is obdurate, your nature fullen, and you have nothing 
of the milk of human kindnefs in your compofition. Were you 
a private individual, you would live defpifed; as a king you have 
incurred the maledittion of iillions; and you have long deferved 
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todie. But you are a fit inftrument to feal the doom of Eng- 

at s ‘ou are therefore {pared from the fcaffcld, to ate 
siberian of your people; and your exiftetice ‘is prolenged, 

aa you may finith, what you began, the ruin of your country.” 





From Lectures on Hisrory and Generar Porrcy. 
(By Josepa PaipsTLey, L. L. D. % R. 5.) 


Grifocracy how different from Defpotifim What depend vipon 
the Number of its Members. — Libels peculiarly obmoxtous in this 
Government. Inwhat Refpotis the prefent European Monarchies 
dijjer from the ancient Monarchien Ther Rife Peculiar 
Advantage of then Nobility. Thefe Governments pramife to 
be lofiing. Different Situctions of the Female Sex in thefe Go- 
vernments and tiofe which are Defpotic. The Nature 
Roman Government. The happine/s of having the Order Pin 
ceffion in Monarchies fixed. European Monarchies not proper 
for exten{ve Empire. 


T is eafy to fee that all other forms of government muft be 





fomewhere in a medium between the extremes of de/potifm and 


democracy, & that they mutt, confequently, partake of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of both, according as they sper 
towards them. The Trott difting uithed raed the difpofition 
of power are in the ari/focracies of fome ancient and modern 
ftates, and the prefent European monarchies. 

An ariftoeracy, however, differs nothing ‘from a defporifin, 

em that the fame- abfelure power is ledyed in a few more 
ha All‘che reff of the people are-as much at their mercy ; 
mg ‘people: have’ more matters, they are pénerally more 


hn ‘more are-the ssinidtibey Pad se ntitany. the lefs is their 


‘power, and the: greater their fafety ; the fewer they are, the 


greater is’ their power and the lefs their faféry, till we come to 
, where'there is the greateft r and the leatt 
IF the unestber’ of the eriftccracy &h into trade, and 


. caiifieeentty. the aswell as the power, of the itate center 
inthemfélves, -willoperets the poor, to the'difcoi 


so ter othe fame , it is MiP worte 
a to-trade; for trade, of ‘all aug. 


sae heb” co'be- ‘by perfons who are upon tertis of 


eqnality. 


erprten tw ebeeilinbers of the aritoersey, they on to 
‘relax of the rigor‘of' are pre 
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which are honorable to themfelves im prepertion as they are 
difgraceful to the common people, as the patricians of Rome did 
when they reftrained themfelves from marrying with the Ple- 


s. 
Perfonal privileges and immunities, which are not neceflary 
for the good of the whole, are always juftly offenfivee Toe 
perfon in an office which has for its obje& the public good, 
deference will eafily be paid ; bur in all other cafes.a diftinction 
of rank naturally excites jealoufy. It creates pride in the one, 
and fervility in the other, which debafes the character of beth- 

Ic is well obferved by Mr. Turgot, that all heredary diftine- 
tions, if they have any civil effect, and confer any right, and alk 
perfonal atives, if they are not the necefiary confequence 
of exerci a public fundion, er a diminution of the naturab 
rights of other men, a proceeding contrary co the primitve end 
of fociety, and of confequence a real injuftice- 

In the eafterm monarchies there are no hereditary nobles. 
In China the grand-children of the greateft mandarins are ge- 
nerally on a level with the common people. 

How galling the power of the nobility is to the commen peo- 
ple, we fee im the preference which fome nations have given te 
pure monarchy or defpotifin, to thofe forms of government ia 
which the nobility had the chief power. This. was confpicuous 
in the kate revolutions in Denmark and Sweden; in which, 
with the hearty concurrence of the people, the power of the 
nobility was transferred to the king- It was alfo confpicuous in 
the part which the commons of England took, in concurrence 
with the king, to leflem the power of the ancient barons- 

From the diftribation of power into fo many hands, jibels are 
moft liable tobe reftrained im this kind of government ; becaufe 
the magiftrates are neither too high nor too low, te be hurt by 
them. Contrary to the maxims of a republic, all the fuffrages 
is = prensa iE Montefquieu, ought to be fecret, to prevent 
cabdals. 

Poland is the werft conftiruted ariftocracy, where the people 
are flaves to their nobility. 

The prefent European monarchies are fyftems of government 
totally different from any thing of which the ancients.could form 
an ideas Every thing they fay about monarchies is every day 
contradicted in them. ‘hey were formed in the following 
manner : 

The German nations were in general free, and vated every 
thing in perfon. When they were difperfed in their cenquefts 
they could not do this, but fent deputies, and hence the 
cuftom of reprefentation, by means of which equal-political liberty 
inay be made confiftent with the motft extenfive governments. 

The common people were originally va/fals, or flaves, and 
were confidered as belanging to the lands on which they were 
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fertled, and they were transferred Se 
tor to another, which is the cafe in many parts of the t 
to this day. But Chriftianity, and feveral other circumftances, 
contribute to better the condition of flaves in the weftern parts 
of sarees, and by degrees they all obtained their liberty. Nor 
having been ufed to arms, as the free men had all been, they 
became addicted to arts and trade, by which they acquired con- 
fiderable property, and with that influence and power. At 
length, and by degrees, they fent their reprefentatives to the 
great council of the nation, and thus the civil liberty of the peo- 
ple, the prerogatives of the nobility, and clergy, together with 
the power of the king, who was originally nothing more than 
their general, were fo tempered, that it is aftonifhmg that the 
regulations made by a conquering people, fhould have terminated 
in a better form of government than any thing that had ever 
been devifed by man before. 

Thefe governments have the advantage of defpotifm in time 
of war, and property is as fecure in them as it can be in any 
republic. The ancients, fays Montefquieu, could never have 
imagined what we now fee ; that monarchy is capable of order, 
method, and conftancy to fo furprizing a degree, property fecur- 
ed,induftry encouraged, the arts flourifhing, and hei prince living 
fecure among his fubjects, like a father among his children. 

The nobility being the defcendants of the greater barons, or 
freemen, makes a diftin&t order of men in this kind of monarchy, 
and having been accuftomed to arms, and not to trade, a fenfe 
of honor is the grand fpring of action in them. If commerce 
decay in thefe monarchies, itis not becuafe property islefsfecure, 
but becaufe the profeflion is lefs honorable. 

Thefe governments ife to be the moft lafting of all others, 
becaufe, confifting of fo many parts, each of which has a negative 
on all refolutions of confequence, they are a check upon, and 
balance one another ; and every public meafure has the oppor- 
tunity of being atedly and thoroughly difcufied. 

According to Montefquieu, the power and happinefs of monar- 
chical ftates is in a great meafure independent both of public 
fpirit, and of a a. of virtue. Nay, the very vices of the 
members of them (at leaft thofe things which would be vices in 
a republic) are, he fays, fubfervient to their welfare. In a mo- 


narchy there is at leaft lefs to be apprehended from luxury, and 


the chief moter of it, a free intercourfe between the two 
fexes. e Suions, a German nation, Tacitus fays, honored 
riches, and lived under the government of one perfon. It is 
curious to fee, in Dio Caflius, with what art Auguftus evaded the 
requeft of the fenators to ftop the progrefs of luxury, which was 
become neceflary at Rome, when a monarchy. In a republic 
candidates for offices look downward, and ftudy the ufeful arts ; 
but in a monarchy they look upwards, and ftudy to make them- 
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felves agreeable. Though, therefore, ftrong fenfe may fucceed 
beft in republics, refinemeni of talte may be expected in greater 
rtection in monarchies. 

Betides, where there is a free intercourfe between the fexes, 
the mutual defire of pleafing produces a coutindal change of 
fashions and manners, very confiftent with monarchy, but incom- 
patible with defpotifm. Moreover, whereas, in a monarchy, 
woinen are the promoters of luxury ; in defpotic gévernmets 
they are mérely the objects of it. Were women to beliave 
with that fréedom and fpirit of intrigue in Afia, that rhey are 
remarkable for in Europe, and particularly in France, rhe go- 
vernment would foon be obliged to take notice of it. Republics 
are alfo obliged to put great reftraints upon the incontinence of 
Women, in order to fecure public virtue which is fo efféntial to 
them ; whereas, in monarchies, though thofe vices have the 
fame ill confequences in private families, the mifchief they pro- 
duce are lefs extenfive. 


The Roman government never was properly monarchical. 
It was fometimes chiefly republican, and, in fome period. of the 
empire, in fact, a military republic. Boinetimes it «as arifiocra- 
tical, and fometimes defpotic ; but never any thing !ike an Eurs- 
pean monarchy. And the true {p'rit of politeneis and gallantry 
which took their rife in modcro monarchies, wai thacdwn 
among them. 


Stabhicry could not be preferved in monarchical governments, 
any more than iri de{potic ftates, unlefs the fubjects of them had 
a paiiioxate regard for the true heir of the royal family ; arid 
the great happinefs of the European monarchies arifes from the 
ordet of fuicceflion being abfolutely fixed, and univerfally known. 
While, in the progrefs of our ideas, in the northern part of the 
world, we were fluctuating between the right of reprefentation 
and nearnefs of blood; that is, whether, for inflance, a younger 
fon, or a mmor grandfon by an elder fon fhould fucceed to an 
inheritance (which was riot generally fettled, as it now is, in 
favot of the latter, that is of the right of reprefentation, as it is 
called, till about the twelfth century) every part of Europe was 
torn to pieces by civil wars 


It fhould feem that monarchies, fuch as fudfift in Europe, are 
not proper for very extenfive dominion, though they adinit a 
greater extent of territory than republics. ‘Theéugh the French 
nobility, fired with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues 
and dangers of war, they would hardly, fays Voltaire, fubmir ro 
Janguith in the garrifons of Hungary or Lithuania, forgotten at 
court, and facrificed to the intrigues of every thinion of miftrefs, 
who approached the throne. 
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SINGULARITIES OBSERVED BY VARIOUS NATIONS IN THEIR 
REPAST S.- 


I HAVE collected from a very curious book, entitled—— 
L’Efprit des Ufages et des Coutumes, the greater part of the pre- 
fent article. 

The Maldivian Tflanders eat alone- They setire into the 
moft hidden parts of their houfes ; and they draw down the 
cJoths that ferve as blinds to their windows, that they may eat 
unobferved. “Fhis cuftom probably arifes—remarks our philo- 
fophic zuthor—from the favage, in the ere of fociety, 
concealing himfelf to eat: he fear's that r, with as tharp 
an appetite, but more {trong than himfelf, thould come and ravith 
his meal from hime Befides, the ideas of witchcraft are widely 
{pread among Barbarians; and they are not a little fearful that 
fome incantation may be thrown amongft their vidtuals. 

In noticing the folitary meal of the Maldivian Iflandes, ano- 
ther reafon may be alledged for this mifanthropical we 
They never will eat with any one that is inferior to thei 
in birth; in riches, or dignity; and, as it is a difficult mater 
a fetile this-equality, they are condemned to lead this unfociable 

e- 

On the contrary, the Iflanders of the Peon are vemark- 
ably fociable- Whenever one of them finds himfelf without a 
companion to partake of his meal, he runs till he meets with one ;. 
and, we are ailured, that however keen his appetite may be, he 
ventures not to fatisfy it without a gueft- 

Savages (fays Montaigne) when they eat, “S’effiyent les 
doigts aux cuiffes, a la bourfe des genitoieres, et a la plante des 
pieds.”” sis impoflible to tranflate this paflage without offend- 
ing feminine delicacy ; nor can we forbear exulting in the polith- 
ed convenience of napkins ! 

The tables of the ricly Chinefe thine with a beautiful varnifh, 
and are covered with {ilk carpets very elegantly worked. They 


_ do not make ufe of plates, knives, or forks: every gueft has two 


listle ivory or ebony flicks, which he handles very adroitly. 

The Otaheiteans, who are lovers of fociety, and very gentle 
in their manners, feed feparate from each other. At the hour 
of repaft, the members of each family divide; two brothers, 
two lifters, andeven hufband and wife, father and mother, have 
each their refpective bafket- They place themfelves at the dif- 
tance of two or three yards from each other; they turn their 
backs, and take their meal in profound filence. 

"Fhe cuftom of drinking, at different hours from thofe affigned 
for eating, is to be met with amongit many fayage nations. It 
was originally begun from neceflity. It became an habit, which 
{ubfifted even when the fountain was near to them. “ A pco- 
ple tranfplanted,” obferves our ingenious Philofopher, ‘‘ pre- 
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ferve, in another climate, modes of living which relare to thofe 
from whence they originally came. It is thus the Indians of 
Brazil ferupalontly abftain from eating when they drink, and from 
drinking when they eat.’ 

W hen neither decency or politenefs are known, theman who 
invites h's friends to a repail, is greatly embarrafled to teltify his 
efteem for his guefts, and co prejent them with fome amufement ; 
for the favage guelt impofes on him this obligation. Amongit 
the greater pait of the American indians the holt is continually 
on the watch to folic them toeat; but rou-hes nothing him- 
felt. In New France, he wearies himfelf with finging, to divert 
the company while they eat. 

W hen civilization advances, we with to few our confidence 
to our friends—we treat them as relations; andit is faid thar, 
in China, the mafter of the houfe, to give a mark of his polite- 
aeis, abfents himfelf while his guetts regale themlelves at his ta- 
ble in und. fturbed revelry. 

The demonitrations of friendthip, in a rude ftate, have a favage 
and grofs character which it is not a little curious to oblerve. 
The lartars pull a man by the ear, to prefs him to drink ; and 
they continue zormenting im til! he opens his mouth., ct is then 
they clap their hands, and dance before him. 

No cuftams feem more ridiculous than thofe pradifed bya 
Kamittchadale, when he withes to make another his friends [ie 
firft invites him to ¢at. ‘The holt and his guett ftrip thremfelves 
sn acabin, which is heated to an uncommon degree. While the 

ueft devours the food with which they ferve hin, the other cov- 
rmually ftirsthe fire. ‘The &ranger mult bear the excefs of ihe 


‘ Heat as well as ofthe repait- He vomits teu times before he will 
gd but, at length, obliged to acknowledge himfelf evercome, 
e 


begins to compound matters. fle purchafes a moment’s 
refpite by a prefent of cloaths or dogs; for his hol threatens 
to heat the cabin, and to oblige him to eat cll he dies. The 
ftranger has the right of retaliation allowed tw him: he treats 
in the fame marner, and exacts the fame fents. Should 
his hoft net accept the invitation of his gueft, whom he has fo 
handfomely regaled, he would come and mhabit his cabin till he 
had obtained from him the prefents he had in fo fingular a man- 
ner given to him. 
For this extravagant cuftom a curious reafon has been alledged. 
It is meant to put the perfon to a triel whofe frienthip is foughr. 
The Kamtfchadale, who is at the expence of the fires and the 
repatt, is detirous to know if the ftranger has che firength to fup- 
‘ent with him, and if he is generous enough to thare with 
rium fome part of his property. White the gueft is employed on 
his meal, he continues heating the cabin to su infupportabdle de- 
gree; and, for a lait proof of the ttranger’s conftancy and attach 
ment he exacts more clothes and mere dogs. The hoft paile. 
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through the fame ceremonies in the cabin of the ftrapger ; and 
he thews, in bis turn, with what degree of fortiuide he can de- 
fend his ftjend. It is thus the moft fingular cuitains would ap- 
‘pear fimple, if it were poffible for the Philofopher to contem- 
plate them.on the {pot. 

AS a diltinguithing mark of their efteem, the negroes of Ar- 
dradrink out of one cup at the fame time. The King of I.o0- 
ango eats in one honfe, and drinksia another. A Kamiichadale 
kneels before his gueft; he cuts an enormous ffice from a fea- 
calf; he crams tt entire into the mouth of his friend, furioufly 
crying out—* Tana !—There!” and, cutting away what hangs 
about his lips, fnarches and fwallows it with avidity. 

A barbarous magnificence atrended the feaits of the ancient 
Monarchs of Franee. We are informed that, after their core- 
nation or confecration, when they fat at table, the nobility ferved 
them on ‘horfeback. 


a ls AE INI ee 


_ From M. DE VATTEL’s LAW OF NATIONS. 





Of the Conftituticn of @ Stute, end the Duties and Laws of the Na 
tion in this Rep. 


¥ 
Ve were unable to avoidis the firft chapter anticipating 
fornethine of this. 

We have feen already that every political fociety muft necef- 
fxrily eftabliih public authority, to regulate common affairs, to 
preforibe ro each ‘ndividual the condu& he ought to obferve ith 
a view to the public welfare, and the means of procuring obedi- 
ence. This authority cifentially belongs to the body of the 
fociety ; but it may he executed by very different methods, and 
every fociety has a right to choofe that moft agreeable to it. 

The fundamental ation that determines the manner in 
which the public authority is to be executed, is what forms the 
conflitution of the fiate. In this isfeen the form by which the 
ration acts iu quality of a body-politic ; haw, and by whom the 
people aught to be ree ; and what are the Jaws and duties 
of tiie governors. This conftitution is in faé nothing more than 
the eftablifhment of the order in which a nation propofes to labor 
in common for obtainiig thofe advantages with a view to which 
the et fociety was eftablithed. 

The ettion of a ftate, and its aptitude to fulfil the ends 

fi the fociety, muft then depend on the conftitution ; 
confequeutly it is of the greateft moment to a nation that forms 
a political fociety + and its firft and mott important duty towards 
itfelf, is to choofe the beft conttitution poffible, and that mott 
fuirable to its circumftances. When it makes this choice, it lays 
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the foundation of its prefervation, fafety, perfection and happi- 
nels; it cannot take too much care in placing thefe on a folid 
balis. 

The laws are regulations eftablifhed by public authority to be 
obferved iv fociety. All thefe ought to relate to the welfare of 
the ftate and of the citizens. The laws made directly with a 
view to the public welfare, are the Political Laws ; and in this 
clafs, thofe that concern the body itlelf, and the being of the foci- 
ety, the form of government, the manner in which the public 
authority isto be exerted ; and thofe, in a word, which together 
form the conitirution ef the ftate, are the Fundamentel Laws. 

The Chil Laws are thofe that regulate the conduét and beha- 
vior of the citizens among themfelves. 

Every nation that would not be wanting to itfelf, ought to 
apply its utmoft care in eltablithing thefe, and principally in xs 
fundamental laws; to eftablith them, I fay, with wiidom, in a 
manner fuitable to the genws of the people and to all the circum- 


_ {tances in which they may be placed; they ought to determine 


them, and make thew known with plainnefs and precition ; to 
the end that they may remain flable, chat their punithments may 
not be eluded, and that they may create, if poflible, no 4 /féntion ; 
that on the one hand, he or they to whow the exercife of the 
fovereign power is committed, nay obtain conhdence and refpea . 
and the citizens on the other, kuow equally their duty and tneir 
privileges. It is not our bulinefs particularly to confider, what 
ought to be this conftitution and thefe laws; this difeuflion be- 
longs to public laws and politics. Belides, the laws and. conititu- 
tions of different fates muit neceflarily vary according, to the 
difpofition of the people, and other circumftances- In the Law 
of Nations we mult adhere to generals. Wehere confider the 
duty of nations towards themilels es, principally to determine the 
conduc that ought to be ebferved im that great fociesy .which 
nature has eitabliihed among all people. Thefe duties give them 
rights, that ferve as a rule to ettablih what.may be required 
from other nations, and reciprocally what others may. require 
from them. 
The conititutian and its laws are the bafis of the public tran- 
uility, the firmeft fupport of the public authority, and pledge of 
liberty of the citizens. But this confticution. isa ue, peen- 
tom, and the be{t laws are ufelefs if they are not religioully ob- 
ferved. The nation ought then to watch very attentively, in 
order to render them equally refpected by thofe who goverm and 
by the people deitined to obey. To attack the conftitution of 
the ftate, and to violate its laws, is a capital crime againtt foci- 
ety, and if thofe guilty of it are invefted with authority, they 
add to this crime a perfidious abule of the power with whch they 
are intruited. The nation ought conftanily to fapprefs thefe 
abules with its utmok vigor and vigilace, as che inmportance.of 
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the cafe requires. It is very uncommon to fee the laws and 
conttivution of a ftare openly ‘and ‘boldly oppofed ; it is again 
dilence and flew attacks that a nation ought to be particularly on 
ats guard. Sudden revolutions ftrike te imaginations of men; 
we write hiftoriesof them, and unfold their cafes, ‘but we neglect 
the changes that infenfibly happen, by a Jong train of fteps chac 
are but little obferved. It would be doing an important fervice 
to nations to thow fromhiftory, how ftates have entirely changed 
eheir nature, and loft their original conftitution. This would 
awaken the attention ‘of the people, and from thence forward, 
filled with this excellent maxim, no lefs effential in politics than ia 
morals, Principtis cifta, they would wo longer thut their eyes 
againft innovations, which though inconfiderable in themfelves 
miay ferve as iteps to mount to higher and more pernicious en- 
serprizes. 

The confequeceof a good or bad conftitution being of fuck 
importance, and the nation finding itfelf fo ftriétly obliged to pro- 
cure, as-well as it is able, the beit and moft convenient, it has a 
right toevery thing without which it could not fulfil chis obliga- 
tion. Itis then manifeft that a nation has a right to form, main- 
tain and pertect its conititution, and to regulate at pleasure every 
thing relating #0 the government, while no perfon can have a 
jolt right to kinder it. -Governsnent is eftablifhed only for the 
fake of the nation, with a view to its fafety and happinefs. 

If any natien is diffatisfied with the public adminiftration, % 
may reduce it to order, and reform the government. But ob- 
ferve, that I here fay the nation ; for Iam very far from interd- 
ing to authorize any male-contents or bufy perfons to give dif- 
‘turbance to their governors, by exciting murmurs and feditions. 
Wone but the oo of'a nation have a right, to call to account 
thofe at the helm who abufe their power. When the nation is 
dilent and obeys, the people are confidered a3 proving the condué& 
of their fuperiors, or at Jeaft of finding it fupportable, and it is 
mot the bulinefsef a fmall number of citizens to put the ftate in 
danger, under the pretence of reforming it- 

In virtue of thefaie principles, it is certain that if the nation is 
eneafy under its cenftitution, it has a right to change it. 

There can be no difficulty in this, in cafe the whole nation be 
unanimoufly inclined to make this change: It isafked, what ought 
to be done if the people are divided? Recording to the common 


‘ method of ftates, the opinion of the majority muft pafs without 


difpuce for that of the whole nation; otherwife it would be 
4inpoffible for the fociety ever to take any refolution. It ap- 
pears then from the fame reafon, that a nation may change the 
conftitation of the ftate, by a majority of votes, and whenever 
there is nothing in this change that can be confidered as contra- 
ry to the act of the civil affeciation, or to the intention of thofe unit- 
ed under it, al] are bound te conform to the refolution of the majo- 
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rity. But if the queftion be, to quit a form of government, to 
which alone it appeared that the people were willing to fubmit, 
en their entering into the honds of fociety; if the greateft pare 
of a free people, after th ex. ple of the Jews, in the time of 
Samuel, are weary of li’ erty, ad refolved to fubmit to the au- 
thority of ar abfolute prince, the citizens more jealous of that 
privilege, fo invaluable to thofe who have tafted it, though 
; obliged to. fuffer the majority to do.as they pleafe, are under no 
obligation at all to fubmit to the new government; they 
may leave a fociety that feems to have diflolved itfelf, in 
| erder to be, united under another form; and have a right to 
7 retire elfewhere, to fell their lands, and take with them all theiy 


a ies ae 
" -_ ‘ 


effecis. 

A very important queftion here prefents itfelf. It eflentially 
belongs to the fociety to make Laws both in relation to the man- 
ner in which it defises to be governed, and to the condutt of the 
citizens : This is called the Legiflative Power- The nation may 
intruft the exercife of it so the prince, or to an aflembly ; or to 
that afflembly and the prince jointly ; who have then a right of 
making new, and abrogating old laws. It ishere demanded whe- 
ther, if their power extends fo far as to the fundamental laws, 
they may change the conititution of the ftate? The principles 
we have laid down lead us to decide this point with certainty, 
that the authority of thefe legiflators does not extend fo far, and 
that they ought to confider the fundamental laws as facred, if the 
nation has not, in very exprefs terms, given them the power 
to change them. For the conftitution of the ftate ought. to:be 
fixed: and -fince that was firft eftablifhed by the nation, which 
afterwards truited certain perfons with the legillative power, the 
fundamental Iaws are excepted ‘from their commiflion.. It ap- 
pears that the fociety had only refolved to make provifion for 
the ftate’s being always furnifhed with laws fuited to particular 
conjunctures, and gave the legiflature for that purpofe, the power 
of abrogating the ancient, civil and political laws, that were not 
fundamental, and of making new ones: but nothing leads us to 
think that it was willing to fubmit the conftitution itfelf to their 
pleafure- In hhort, thefe legiflators derive their power from 
the conititution, how then can they change it, without deftroy- 
ing the foundation of their authority? By the fundamental laws 
of England the two houfes of parliament im concert with the 
king, exercife the legiflative power; but if the two houfes fhould 
refolve to fupprefs themfelves, and to inveft the king with the 
full and abfolute government; certainly the nation would not 
fufferit- And who can prefume to fay, that they would not 
have aright to oppofe it? But if the parliament entered into a 
3 debate on making fo confiderable a change, and the whole nation 

was voluntarily ent upon it, this would be confidered as an ap- 
probation of the act of its reprefentatives. 
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But in tréating here of the change of the conflirution, we 
treat only of a right, what is expedient belongs to politics. We 
fliali therefore only obferve in general, that great changes in a 
ftate being delicate and very dangerous affairs, and that frequent 
changes being in their own nature prejudicial, a people ought to 
be very circumfpeét in doing it, and never be inclined to make 
innovations without the mott preffing reafons, or an abfolute ne- 
ceflity. The fpirit of inconitancy which prevailed among the 
Athenians, was always contrary to the happinefs of that repub- 
fie, and was at length fatal to that liberty of which they were fo 
jeafous without knowing how to enjoy it. 

We may conclude from what has been faid, that if there arifes 
any difputes in a {late on the fundamental laws, on the public ad- 
miniftration, or on the prerogatives of the different powers of 
which it is compofed, it is the butinefs of the nation alone to judge 
and determine them, in conformity to irs political conftitution. 

In fhort, all thefe affairs bein fotely ‘a national concern, no fo- 
reign power has a right to interfere in them ; nor ought to do it 
otherwife than by its good offices, unlefs that flate be defired, or 
called by particular reafons: If any intrude into the domeftic 
affairs of another nation, and attempt to influence itsdeliberations, 
they doit an injury. 
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LETTER 3 





From a Younc GanrieMan at CoLtect To H18 Frianpd- 


New-Jerfey, 1793: 
DEAR Jack, oie 


N my laft F eds a continuance of curfory remarks ; they 
here follow: Almoft every fubje& has been difputed or will ad- 
mit of fome difpute. Queftions which every perfon can refolve, 
are frequently made the fubject of many pages. Many difpate 
not fo much from opinion as from an inclination of fhewing their 
abilities. The confequences refulting from a habit of debating 
upon every thing and with every perfon aré very dangerous. 
TF we are accuftomed to contend with truth or falfehood without 
diftinction ; we fhall at tength be unable to difcover the one 
from the other. 

To fome, debating is very pleafing, but thofe engaged in it, 
reap lefs advantage aha thofe who are only hearers. ‘To at- 
tend to the different arguments on each fide of a queftion and to 
make our remarks on them may be very improving. In difcuil- 
ing any fabjeét we ought to be candid and impartial, to put afide 
Ero and to Compare the arguments which may be offered on 

th fides of the queftion ; this is the moft expeditious and fure 
method of determining where the balance lies. 
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Upon thefe principles I intend to proceed, in order to make 4 
few remarks on Induftry 2nd Indolence. They are fubjects 
very oppofice but not more fo than their effects. I fhall firft ar- 
tempt to prove that Induttry is more conducive ro happinels than 
Indolence, and fhall then perhaps (if time permits) endeavor td 
advance fome arguments in Support of the other fide of the quef- 
tion. 

Now if we compare the effects of Induftry to thofe 6f Indo- 
fence, we fha)l immediately difcover and be convincéd that the 
balance is much, very much, in favor of Induftry. The good ef- 
fects which are produced by an active life are many and evident- 

Induftry like virtue, is its own reward ; but Indolence like envy 
is its own punither. While the induitrious man, who is vnwil- 
ling to loofe 4 fing!e hour is encrealing in wealth and gaining the 
efteem of thofe around him by his laudable example ; the in- 
dolent man is iimpoverithing his fulteriance—forfeiting the well 
wifhes of his neighbor and immerging himfelf in debt from 
which his inddlence will never pertit him to éxtricate Himfelt. 
Indutiry is not only conducive to wealth, but alfo of health. 
The human frame is fo formed that exercife Rrengthens and 
braces our nerves atid mufcles, and alfo enlivens our fpirits: 
Whereas an indclent life deadens all fenfibility, ftagnates the 
animal fpirits and produces innumerable diforders : the confump- 
tion, the ftone, the gravel, the rheumatifm and the gout, &c. aré 
all the attendants upon Indolence. 

Idlenefs is the mother of all wickednels, and Indelente is th 
fure parent of deftruction. We are never more difcontented 
and unhappy, than when we are idle; indeed it.is impoflible to 
remain fo, fur if our inclination does not prompt us to fomething 

ood and laudable, we are fure to be led to commit fomethiny: 
Bate and wicked: 

The induftrious man improves time to the beft advantage—he 
does not fuifer an hour to pafs mifpent; confcience the faithful 
monitor within hin, adinonithes him of the importance of the 
prefent moment and ftimulates him to become an honor to his 
friends, yfeful to his county and obedient to his Ged: 

On the contrary, the indolent man’s conicience like himfelf is 
more than half alleep, and very feldom influences him to any 
thing great or good. His chief happihefs céntres in that, con: 
mon to the brute creation; he only eats, drinks and repotes, 
glutton-like, until he can again give loofe to every fenfual appe- 
tite ; by thefe means he is foon reduced to povetty and diltrets; 
involved in débt and furrounded with innumerable difficulties, 
hurried to zaol, deprived of friends, and left to bemoan his folly ! 
Who cari count a life productive of fuch fcenes happy ?>—W ho 
that has any reafon will not prefer the life of an induftrious man ; 
who is wealthy, lives contented, is ufeful to community, char? 
table ro the poor and bountiful to benefactors? It frequently 
Ga 
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happens that thofe who through Indolence are reduced to dif- 

treis, practice every kind of wickednefs, are found guilty of ma- 

ny cries, and at laft experience the fate of condemned criminals. 

‘The induttrious man is prompted to encounter every difficulty 

and danger; he cheerfully undertakes every noble enterprize 
and generally invents fomething beneficially to community—by- 
thefe means he procures the efteem of all who know him, and 

the applaufe of thofe who hear of him. And what can be more 

pleafing to a grateful mind, than a fenfe of the love and efteem 

others have for him! W hat happinefs can equal that which arifes 

from a confcioufnefs of our own rectitude? Surely not the fan- 

ciful pleafures of luxury, or the fafcinating charms of Indolence 
can afford happinefs equal to that which flows from induftry and 

frugality. By Induftry 1 do not mean only a perfevering in 

hard labor, or in that which only refpects the exercife of the 
body ; butalfo a determined and fixed refolution to be fteady and 

faithful, both inthe exercife of the body andmind. Induftry is 
as neceilary for a ftudent, and indeed more fo than for a farmer ; 

becaufe the latter may fee his bufinefs done by another, but the 

former, cannot procure one to anfwer his purpofe. By Induf- 

try and attention we may expect honor and promotion, but from 

Indolence, infamy and deftruction. 


L E T T E R 4: 


On Ture PracTIcE OF READING NovELs AND ROMANcEs- 
EMILIA, 


oo HE pleafing tak is again before me. gthly- The prac- 
tice of reading novels and romances, is exceedingly pernicious 
to youth, becaufe it has adirect tendency to corrupt their morals, 
and lead them into the paths of vice. That this is indeed the 
real tendency of fuch a prattice, I truft will fully appear from an 
impartial examination, of the nature of thefe writings, and of 
the prefent lamentable fallen frate of mankind, with refpect 
to moral reé¥itudee To form an accurate judgment of the 
real effects of an exifting caufe, or of the tendency of any 
event, it is abfolutely neceflary, that we be fully acquainted 
with its nature or properties, and with the fituation, or 
circumftances of the objects affected. What then is the true 
nature of novels and romances, in amoral point of view? What 
are the defcriptions and reprefentations they contain? To thefe 
pertinent queftionsI anfwer, that thefe writings are frequeutly 
of an immoral nature—that they generally, if not univerfally con- 
tain the hittory of fome love-intrigues, and fometimes of the moft 
abominable debaucheries—where the diftinguifhed actors in thele 
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fcenes, notwithftanding the grofs immoralities they have 
committed, are exhibited, as truly amiable and highly wor- 
thy of admiration and efteem, and alfo their vices and mifcon- 
dud, reprefented asthe unavoidable foibles and mistortunes of 
human nature in its prefent {tate of weaknefs and imperfection— 
where pride, malice, revenge, envy, love or rather luft and ince/?, 
are palliated fo as conceal their native vilencis, and are ever re- 
prefented under a pleafing alluring form—under the maik of ge- 
nerofity, friendihip and honor. Is it not here ntirely 


unne- 
ceffary to obferve, that I do not mean to intimnate that this is 


the cafe in all thefe refpects, in every novel and romance, bu 
that the praéfice of reading fuch books will at different time 
neceflarily exhibit all thefe thingsto our view. That this is a 
juit ftatement of the matter, I truft is already fo evident to you 
and every one who has followed the fame fathionable cuitom, that 
any farther proof or iNuftrati ion, Wot ld be paltogethe r fuperfit CUSe 

What inthe next place is the prefent ttate of mankind, with 
refpec to moral rectitude? The unerring oracles of the living 
God exprefsly declare, that ‘‘ every imagination of the thoughts 
of their hearts are only evil continually’’—that ‘* the human 
heart is deceitful above all things, and defperately wicked,” and 
that ‘* out of it” as its native fruits ‘* proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, theits, falfe-witnefs, blai 
phemiies.”’ 

‘Thefe declarations of fcripture are alto fully confirmed, by 
reafon founded upon the fad and univertal experience of man- 
kind in every age of the world. As melancholy inilances of this 
witneis the wars and twnults, the murders and debaucheries 
and indeed the innumerable and horrid icenes of wickecacis, of 
all kinds, which, notwithitanding, the clearett light 
moit awful threatnings ; to the contrary, continue at this day to 
prevail in an aftoniihing degree throughout: the Chrift an W orld. 
‘Thus, notwithitandmg the confident atiertions, and the elaborate 
reafonings ef {ome medern philofophers, and even divines ;— 
nan ip hs natural tallen itate is wholly. devoid of tae moral 
image of God, in which he was created, and:is ftrongiy, violent- 


a 


ws 


ly, and:in fact, totally inclined to evil—cto the gyatitication ol 
many inordinate propentities and pailious. 

What, Emilia, in the prefent lamentable corrupt ftate of hu- 
man nature, which [have now juitly, but faintly exhibited to 
your view—what now in the prefent Cute ef things, muitbe the 
natural effect of fach reading upon the minds of mankind? Muit 


it not be pernicious:and ruimeus indeed? Will not an. artiul and 

palliating reprefenutation ef the bafeit aQions, naturally and in- 

fenfibly lead us to imagine, that they are not of fuch a-heinous 

and walignant:nature, as fone would make us believe? from im- 

bibing this notion the trantition ts cert euly to the gratifica- 

tion of our vile inclinations. Will not alio the fpecious fhow of 
7 oa 4 me 
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enerofity, friendfhip and honor, pleafingly allure us into the 
indulgence of pride, revenge and luft—paflions whi are al- 
ready {io ttrong, and powertul in our nature? Reafon and com- 
mon fenfe, will certainly ¢ ach us to anfwer thefe queilions in the 
affirmative. But if tuch be the pernicious effects of tms practice 
upon mankind in general, how much more muft they be the 
cafe in youth ;—-in youth when the paffionsare the ftrongeit and 
reajon the weakeit—when the mind is clouded with ignorance 
and the judgment unripened by age and experience? Such in- 
deed, Emilia, is our depravity inour natural itace that I may go 
{till turther, and fay, that even the admillion of evil thoughts in- 
to our ininds is at leaft by repetition, attended with to much ap. 
probation and delight, that it has a powerful tendency to greatcr 
corruption. I am indeed confcious that fome perfons may be 
d.ipoied to treat this with contempt, as an exceflive depree of re- 
fnement, but from fad experience, the remark has been found 
to be too true. Whatthen mult be the difmal couiequences 
when {cenes fo alluring ta our corrupt natures, are continually 
prefented to our view ? 

Love, as all willacknowledge, is a paflion, which m youth is 
very predominant ; andindeed to adopt the langnage of an emi- 
nent aud judicious weiter, “ it is the itrongelt and the moft dan. 
gerous in the frame, and from which the greateft nuinber of 
crimes and crimes the molt attrocious have fprung.” ‘The fre. 
gueot reading, therefore, of fuch defcriptions and reprefentations 
of love-intrigues, which novels and romances contain, muit na- 
turally tend to cherith, and inflame this powerful paflion aud 
thus be very pernicious to the morals of youth. es, Emilia, ia 
the words of the fame author, on a fubject nearly allied to this, 
** there’’- in novels and romances, ‘*‘ womanare fwelled with va- 
nity, by feeing their fex always deified, and adored, there men 
learn, the language, as well as feel by fympathy, the tranf. 
ports of that paflion, and there the hearts of both are open and 
unguarded to receive the impreflion, becaufe it is covered with 
a mafk of honor.”—It is certain. from fact, that nothing has a 
yreater tendency to corrupt the minds of youth, and to draw 
iorth inta exercife thofe latent feeds of human depravity, than 
the frequent reading of books on fuch fubjects. This remark 
might here be confirmed, and illuftrated by adducing, as an ex. 
ample, the itudents of one of the three learned profeflions ; bur 
it appears to be altogethey unneceflary. 

lf, Emilia, we now impartially copfider in the clofe connection 
the real nature of novels and romances, and the awful depravity 


of human nature ; together with the very critical fituation. of 
youth—thall we not be fully warranted in the conclufion that the 


practice of reading fuch books, has a direct tendency to corrups 
their morals and to lead them im the paths of vice ? | 
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I am indeed happy to have it in my power, here to confirm the 
preceding remarks by quotations, from the writings of two emi- 
nent and judicious divines. 


Doctor Witherfpoon, in his treatife on the immortal tendency 
of the theatre, takesoccafion to obferve, ‘‘at any rate it may be fafely 
affirmed, that romances and fabulous narratives are a fpecies of 
compotition, from which the world hash received as little benefit, 


and as much hurt as any that can be named, excepting plays 
theimfelves, ta which they are fo nearly allied.”’ 


The other quotation which I thall now make, isfrom the hif- 
torical and characteriitical fermons of Dr. Linn. In drawing 
the character of the patriarch Jacob, the Doétor obferves, ‘‘ the 
hiftorian has exhibited him in a truly refpectable and engaging 
light. Did we contider his hiftory in no higher view than a 
mere human compolition; it has more tender touches, more 
real defcription of human life, than thoufands of thofe novels or 
romances, which corrupt the heart, and vitiate the talte of our 
youth. In the f{weetened pill, they fwallow poifon. Under the 
{pecious gilding*of generofity and friendthip, vice loofes its ugly 
form, and finds an ealy avenue to their hearts From tuch 
things, my brethren turn away. They were not written from 
a good principle, and are adapted to the vicious tafte of man- 


kind. Remove then from your pillows; and above all let chem 
never come near your hearts.”’ 


The fubject thall be continued in my next. 


Adieu, my amiable friend. 


PHILALETHS. 


Orange-Dale, July 30, 179.4. 


THe indalgent reader is particularly defired to make the 
following corrections. In No. 1, page 16th and 7th line 
from the top, after the word general infert and—in the 6th 
line below, after reprefented infert as—and in the 18th line 


before that, for the/e read tho/e. No. 2, 80th page, in the 
fourth line from the ae of the letter, for ingenious 
read ingenuous——8 it page, 13th le from the bottom, for make 
read makes—82d. p. 20th line from the bottom for the read thefe 
—83d. p. 11th line from the top after are infert here. No. 3, 
r4oth p- sth line from the beginning before the place Thirdly — 
4th line below, for have read there—15th |. below after romen- 
ces infert bet. 


Pus. 


My 
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THOUGHTS ON Ricurs. 
ICHES “ throw a cruel funthine on a fool,” to bor- 
row a very {pirited line, by Dr. Armitrong. They ttir 
up in him fantaftical airs, and make him hold up his head in a 
ftyle which does no credit to his underftanding. By prefuming 
on the importance which he derives from the number of hisacres ; 
he is really 2 nuifance to all his poor neighbors, unable to {pread 
out rent-rolls as long as his own; but feeling the importance of 
riches full as much as he can himfelf, and not deftitute of pre- 
fumption; they muft bear thof= grievances which they cannot re- 
move; and though they are galled by his grandeur, fubmit, not 
with a very good grace indeed, to his tyrannical proceedings. 
A fool, by the favor of fortune, in pofleflion of a large ettate, is, 
undoubtedly, a rich man, but he cannot poflibly be deemed a 
greatone- He may be followed, he may be flattered, and he 
may be dreaded, but he cannot be loved, honored and revered. 


Cet BS 
AN E C DOT ES. 

CERTAN medical bookfeller, and a fentimental writer, 
were talking the other day about a fentimental novelty.— 
** Sir, faid the vender of literature and noftrums, nothing will 
fell but bawdy and blafphemy ; I am your man for either ; but 
as to fentimental novels, they are now mere drugs, and would 
ferve to decorate our fhelves till dooms-day.” ‘“ lf they are 
drugs, replied the author, fo much the betver for you, as you get 

more by drugs than you do by books.” 





AN odd country fellow, who was married to a termigrant, 
heard the Minifter preach from thefe words, ‘‘ Take up your 
crofs and follow me.”’——Dobfon was extremely attentive: and as 
foon as Church was done, went home, and taking his wife on his 
back, ran asfaft as he was able after the parfon ; who feeing how 
the fellow was laden, afked him the reafon? ‘‘ Why, what a 
plague, cries Dobfon, has your reverance forgot already? did 
not your Worthip bid us take up our crofs, and follow you? and 
I am fure this is the greateft crofs that L have im the world, an’ 
pleafe ye.” ; 


.A GENTLEMAN of a loofe and gay turn of mind; happening 
to be in company with a religious man, was ridiculing things of 
aferious nature in very profligate language ; upon which the 
good man faid, ‘‘ You:pat me in mind, Sir, of a deaf man ridi- 
culing the charms of mufic, and a blind man {peaking contempt- 
ibly of the beauty of coloars.” 








IRISH BONS MOT S, alias BULLS. 
A CERTAIN Hibernian waited upon his friend to take leave 
of him before he made his exit at the fatal tripod; when, after 
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taking | leave, and cordially embracing him, concluded with faying, 
‘By Fafus, dear bon ey, never feem to mind it—’tis very well it is 
no worfe- r 


THE fame Irifh gentleman hearing of an acquaintance bein 
thrown from his horfe, and | breaking bis arm, could not refrain 
from remarking, ‘‘ By St. Patrick it has always been my opinion, 
that a man fhould never crofs a horfe till he had perfectly learnt 
to ride.” 


P O E - R Y. 





ODEt°0 MU SIC. 
W H ILE Ovip fings immortal Love, 


Maro the acts of thundering Jove, 
HomMek the wars of earth and {kies, 
Mi.ctTon the f{cenes of Paradife ; 
Music, to thee, O fovereign queen! we pay 
The morning vow, and tune the ev’ning lay+ 


How doth the violin, flute and lyre, 
With pleafing charms the foul infpire! 
The trumpet’s thrill, majeftic turns, 
With martial fire each bofom burns; 
But with fuperior grace we hail the fong, 
While in fweet accents trembling from the tongue- 


Music our wildeft powers can tame, 

The heart with furious zeal inflame ; 

Can raife our fouls to worlds on high, 

Or hurl them headlong from the fky ; 
Demand the figh—command our tears to flow, 
Give back our imiles, and confolate our woe. 


Sec, Fasria fweeps the founding ftrings, 
While to the flute fair Syiv1a fings : 
Now from each breait the li ightenings fly— 
Now love diflolves in every eye: 

Angels, refpontiv e, join the tuneful lay, 

While o’er their heads the w ing’d muficians play- 


Great Music hail! whom painters court, 
And poets to thy throne refort; 
Sifter of Love—Goddefs of fong, 
To thee our {weeteft {trains belong : 
E’er worlds began thou rul’d’ft beyond the tky, 
And ftill thalt reign when time fhall ceafe to fly. L. Le 














* Young Spanifh Ladies of the firft fafbions 


+ Le s a@ principal man in the ifland, and much refpedteds 
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From the works of Peter Pinpar, E/fguire. 


ELEGY To tute FLEAS or TENERIFFE. 


Written in the year 4768, at Santa Cruz, in Company with a 
Son of the late Admiral Boscawkn, at the houfe of Mr. Mack: 
ERRICK, a merchant of that place. 


¥ E hopping natives of a hard, hard bed, 

Whole bones, perchance, may ache as well as ours, 
O let us reft in peace the weary head, 

This night=sthe firft we ventur’d to your bow’rs. 


Thick as a flock of ftarlings on ovr fkins, 
Ye turn at once to brown, the lily’s white ; 
Ye ftab us alfo, like fo many pins— 
SLeeP {wears he cant come near us whilft ye bites 


In vain we preach—in vain the candle’s ray 
Broad flafhes on the imps, for blood that itch~ 
In vain we bruth the bufy hotts away ; 
Fearlefs, on other parts their thoufands pitch. 


And now I hear a hungry varlet cry, 

‘¢ Eat hearty, fleas—they’re fome outlandifh men== 
*¢ Fat ftuff—no Spaniards all fo lean and dry— 

** Such charming ven’fon ne’er may come again.” 


How thall we meet the morn? —With thameful eyes ! 
With nibbled hands, and eke with nibbled faces, 

Jutt like two turkey-eggs, we fpeckled rife, 
Scorn’d by the Loves, and mock’d by all the Graces: 


What will the ftately nymph, Joanna", fay ? 
How will the beauteous CaTHERINA ftare ! 
** Away, ye nafty Britons—foh ! away,” 
In founds of horror will exclaim the Fair. 


What though we tell them ’twas Mackerrick’st bed? 
What tho’ we {wear ’twere all MackeErarick’s fleas? 
Difgufted will the Virgins turn the head ; 
No more we kifs their fingers on our knees« 
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No more our groaning verfes greet their hand; 
No more they liften to our parting profe ; 
No wore beneath their window thall we ftand, 

And ferenade their beauties to repofe. 


The Converfationi* meet their end ; 
The love-infpir’d Fandango warms no more ; 
The laugh, the nod, the whifper, will offend ; 
The leer, the fquint, the {queezes, all be o’er. 


But, O ye ruthlefs hofts, an Arab train, 
Ye darling light-troops of that roving race, 
Know ye the ftrangers whom with blood ye tain? 
Know ye the voyagers ye thus difgrace? 


One is a DocTor, of redoubted {kill, 
A Briton born, that dauntlefs deals in death; 
Who to the Weltern I np proceeds to kill, 
And probably, of thou/ands {top the breath : 


A Barn, whofe wing of thought, and verfe of fire, 
Shall bid with wonder all Parnassus ftart ; 

A Barp, whofe converfe Monarcus fhall adinire, 
And, happy, learn his lofty Odes by heartt+. 


The other, lo, a Pupil rare of Mars, 
A youth who kindles with a Faruer’s flame; 
Boscawen call’d, who fought a kingdom’s wars, 
And gave to Jmmortality a name. 


Leo, fuch are we, freebooters, whem ye bite! 
Such is our Britith Quality, O Fleas!— 

Then {part our tender ikins this one, one night— 
To-morrow eat MackeRrRrick, if ye pleale. 


* At bis Excellency’s the Governor. 


+ Part of this prophecy has been amply verified. 





A HYMN ro rHe DEIT Y. 
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a IS my true glory, thou Supreme! 
To make thy praife my daily theme: 
How can fuch excellence be fung, 
By feeble effort of my tongue ? 
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W hom ftyle of paradifaic ftrain 

W ould iirive co paint, bit ftrive in vain: 
The theme eludes the piersing fight, 

E'n of the firit-born fons of light ; 

Since, well aware. attempts wouldfaik 

To find hin out whom dark clouds veil, 
Abath’d @and all the heav’nly holt, 

In biifsfal admiration huft, 

W ith fecret rapture to adore 

Perfections they can ne’er. explores 
Immenfe, alone, immenfe can fcan : 

How unmeet then a finite fpan! 

W ho can that reach of pow’r fet forth, 

W hat gave to ali materials birth 

From nothing, and from chaos dear, 

Made beauteous order to appear ? 

W hen rifling worlds at once Up-fprung, 

W here erft difcordent ePments hung.’ 

Th’? Empyrean pillars, at thy nod, 

W here fathion’d, O! Almighty God. 

W hen the great temple of the tkies 

In fpangled arches did arife, 

‘Thy bréath enkindled every flar, 

Both near refplendant, and afar ; 

Or, in th’ expanfe, thar blazing burn, 

Or, gently twinkling, gild e f urn: 

The mogn did’ft crown'with filver beams, 
And deck’é the fun with fiery gleams ; 
Thou for the waters didit provide 

A refervoir both deep and wide ; 

‘Lo raging feas erected bounds, 

That Rt ne’er fhauld o’erleap their mounds. 
By thee the hills are crown’d with ftore; 
‘Their Howry pride the vallies pour ; 

The thady night and ome day, 
By courfe alternate, claim thy fway: 
W inter and fuumer, harvelt, fpring, 

Alternately thy praifes fing. 

My great creator ae claims, 

W hen I am chear’d by folar beams. 

Thy fragrant gales refreth my head, 7 
Thy fweets I tafte that lave, the mead: 

Thy bounty ftrikes me_ey’ry way, 

Thy mafic chaunts from yonder fpray- 

In nature’s works I thee adore, 

And I confefs.thy, wend’rous pow’r- 

©! thou, my foul, break shro? each. bovad, 

That would confine theg to the ground !, 
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Afpire, then, to thy native fky, 
Where blifs fupreme mutt furely lie ; 
And let no fading glories here 
Aught of thy clofe attention fhare : 
All fcanty riv’lets then forego, 

For fountains that perennial flow- 


Ye glit’ring toys, fly all, be gone, 
As fhars before the rifing fuse 

Here I'll take up my folem rett, 
Where I thall be completely bleft : 
On contemplation’s wing ou foar, 
And be enraptur’d more and more : 
W hilft ftill new matter of furprize, 
Thro’ endlefs ages; thal arife. 





ON CONTENT. 


P OSSESS’D of thee, I alk no greater biifs, 
And, having thée, have al} iny foul can with : 
To thee, crowns, {cepters, are but ifs things, 
Thou lov’it thé peafant, yet defpif ft Kings, 
i courts or palaces thou’rt feldom feen, 

ut in the cottage fhines with graceful mien. 
When mortals are oppréfs’d by dire defpair, ) 
Thgu, angel-like, difpels each gloomy care, 
Arid frém their fouls expels each noifom fear. - 
And when the iind by ficknéfs is opprefs’d, 
And Rillihg paia$ invade our throbbing brealt, ¢ 
In thee We trult, tioti bright celeftial ¢ ve ft. 5 
Ev’n when, at length, our pulfe forgets to beat, 
Annott €xtinguilh’d feems our vital heat ; 
And, when in agonizing fweats wé Tié, 
Our Woés confpicuous to éach ffander-by, 
By thee fuftain’d, with patf@nce wait the hour, 
Aad truft for eafe to that Almighty Pow’:, 
WHO Hever fails Co héar a fupphapy’s pray’r, 
Accepts our vows, if férvént and fincere ; 
And, if iv Virtuous as wé tread the fcene, ) 
Although to tfy is ills May intervene, 
W’ enjoy the greate‘t bliis, a mind ferene : S 
Conréay anit inlet il, Walg our coming knell, 

d the world farewéll. 


Refign’d aiid chéarful, bi 
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UNITED STATES 
THe WAY To KEEP HIM. 


{July 


! O fearch after blifs filly mortals ftill roam, 
And are wilder’d before they’re aware, 

But joy and content are both center’d in home, 
It love and good humor be there. 


Take the world as it goes, neither grumble or fret, 
Or preach o’er the fins of mankind, 

Tis in woman alone all your joys are complete, 
If love and good humor you find. 


& 
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But, if crofs’d when abroad, you return to your fair, 
In hopes that her {miles will repay, 

Take the edge from your {pleen, clear your bofom of care, 
And love and good humor obey. 


If blafted your hopes, by a gloom on her brow, 
Your forrows with int’reit return, 

Nor love or good humour can foften you now, 
In dull penfive filence you mourn. 


If a wound is receiv’d from the arm of a foe, 
Fierce paflion your bofom will move, 

But how great is the pain, and how double the blow, 
If given by the hand that we love. 


Since fo pleafing the charm, and fo lafting the joy, 
Be friends to yourfelves.then, ye fair, ; 

Nor by frowns, or ill humor, the blefling deftroy, 
And for love and gree humour give care-, 


Let the {weet beaming fiile ever light up each he 
’ Tis itfelf the fam’d ceftus of love, 

Its influence fo great, will refentment difarm, 
And love and good humor improve. 


Then why fhould a frown ever blacken the fcene, 
Caft a cloud o’er a beautiful face, 

A frown mufta beauty as inftantly fcreen, 
And the firft work of Heaven deface. 


May it then be my lot, in the arms of my fair, 
(Tho’ by day thro’ life’s mazes | roam) 


At night by her fmiles bid defiance to care, 
And find love and good humor at home. 


VERAX 
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GC. &. Re  2y.. a. oes 
N EWAR K,  Auguf 8. 


BASSETERRE, July to. 





W E, promifed in our laft togive our readers the earlieft intel- 
ligence received from Gaudaloupe, but are forry they thould be 
of the difagreeable nature of the following extract ; but fincere- 
ly hope the lofs of our men therein mentioned, is exaggerated : 
Extraé? of a letter from a perfon in Gaudaloupe, who had been with 
the army befieging Point Petre, to his friend in this Ifland, 
dated Fuly 5. : 

‘* The French attacked our different pofts, but paid dear’ for 
their prefumption, leaving, in killed and wounded 300 thtn, the 
lofs on our fide were 20. Our five batteries having been com- 
pleted, were playing inceflantly on the fort, when an order was 

iven to march 700 men to ftorm the town. The French hav- 
ing intelligence of this (1 fuppofe from fome rafcals, which had 
joined us for that purpole) brought one of their frigates near 
jhore, and landed a number of men from the other vellels ; their 
whole force, of all defcription of perfons amounted to 3000 men, 
which waited the aflault.—They kept the greateft filence and 
did not fire a thot until our men.got in the town, when the fri- 
gate and companies ftationed in the ftreets and avenues, with wall 
pieces, loaded with langrage and grape thop, commenced a moit 
tremendous fire, which was morrally impoffible to withftand. 
We were obliged to retreat, leaving 12 oificers-and near 400 
foldiers and fallor killed and wumeied ; the inhtwigh enemy 
{tabbing thofe, who had been fhot that they found life ing 

pe We drew off our guns from the battery that I was in, and 
joined onr troops in the town below. The French are 
hem’d in on all tides.” 

Weare forry the writer of the above was not particular in his 
dates and names of places. 

Weare informed that.Gen. Grey and Sir John Jervis had 
declared, they would reduce Point Petre toa heap of ruins with 

red hot balls, which was to have taken place on Sunday lait. 

‘he women are getting away as fait as they can. 

Extrad? of a letter from a gentleman in Montferrat, to his friend 
in this Ifland. 

‘ The fecond May packet is arrived, and the allied army have 
been repulfed in a general attack made on the French army. 
“The Duke of York had near been made a prifener, and one 


of his aid-de-camps was'killed by his fide.” 
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Tris with pleafure we inf&tin ovr readers that the Americth 
veflels are daily arriving at the Znglith ports with live ftock, &c- 
Three have, within the lat week, eritered in thé road with cat. 
tie and other articles. 

> ert e 
BOS T ON, Jory 31. 
Frat! Fire! 

Yefterday morning, about a quarter after four o'clock, this 
town Was alarmed by the ory of Fire! The cohflagratio# bépfin 
in the Repe-W alk of Mr. Howe, which, in a f¢w minutes fpread 
itfelf ameng the vatt range of contiguous Repe-Walks. The ads 
jacent heufes in Green’s Lane; in a very short tine were int 
veloped in flames. Its rapidity was aftonifhing, catching from 
building to building with futh velocity, that in the fpate 6f three 
heurs, upwardsof 46 dweiling-houfes, ftores and fhops befides 
large qQuantitiesof furniture, a vaft number of ftables, &es fell a 
fatrifce to iis futys 

By this diltrefling event a number of induftrious citizens havé 
left their whole property—upwards of 100 families turned from 
their habitations, and nearly a hundred mechanics deprived of 
their daily employment. The lefs on the meft moderate edb 
culation muft be eftimated at 100,000 pounde. 


—_— 
WASHINGTON, Jury> 

An ADDRESS from the Democratic R..Soctety of Wath: 
ington, Nerth-Carolina, to the Hon. THOmMas Biount, Eig 
aeeenes in Conprefs for this Diltriét; on his arrival at 
thus 

The ble Tuomas BiotnT, Efquire, Reprefentative in 

Congrefs for this Difiride. 

_ Cirrten, 


W E the committee appoimted by thé Democratic R. Society 
Of W afhington, for the fpecial purpofe, 

De congratulate you on your fafe arrival at this placé.—We 
return you the unfei thanks of our Séciety for your tr 
patriotic conduct in the late fetlion of Congrefs.~+May yoo 
dable endeavors to promote the general good of our country be 
éver crowned with fuccefs. 

We with you héalth and happinefs. 
By Order of the Committe é. 


: DB. JONES, Chairman. 
Washington, July 4, 176m 


: TH ANSWER. , 
To the Chaieman of the Democratic Society of W athington. 
LT ZEx, 
A S tiéthirig cin be nore plealing to a ntan who reveres ye 
RepiiSlicat {Grni of Government, and regards as he ought 


Adie Sapte POP rae 
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alee of his fellow-citizens, than the applets, of vigtye and 


men, when he is conftious vangyendeavored te 

deferve it- 
The approbation which the Democratic Society of Wahing- 
ten have done me the honor, through you, fo rally and fo agree. 


ably to exprefs of conduét in the laft fefion of Coogrets, 
would nor fail to afford me the higheft fatisfaction ; and’ excite 
in me, the mot lively emotions of gratitude. 

aoe es to reciprocate the congratufations, the thanks and 
the willies of the Society, and through you, as Chairman, of 
their Committee, to affure them ofa continuance of my beft en- 
deavors to promote the general good of our common country. 

I am, Sir, with the utmoft relpet, 
your moft obedient fervant- 
Tros. BLOUNT. 
Wathington, July 3, 1794- 





INTERESBING INTELLIGENCE, 


Official information is received at the War-Cffice, confitme- 
tive of the.defeat of the favages qn the 1ft.of July. They ag- 
tacked the efcort commanded by Major M‘Mahan clofe under 
the walls of Fort Recovery on the morning of the zoth of Jone. 
Their numbers eftimated from one thoufand to fifteen hundred 

‘Phe-attack of the efcort was followed immediately by a gene- 
ral affault-wpon the fort, in which they were repulfed with tan- 
fiderable flaughter. They however continued a diftant fire the 
remainder of the day, and by intervals during the night and un- 
til 12 o’clock the next day, July the firft, when they retreated. 
They were followed fome diftance by partof the, garrifon, com- 
manded,by,Capt- Gibfop, but, their numbers. and, ambyfcades 
compelled him to obferve, great,caytion, We, loft twenty, one 
officers and-foldiers isl |, aud twnety- nine. 4 ig 
the the former was the excellent pagtizan. Major M‘Maban, 
whofe lofs is greatly regrerted. Capt. Hartiborne, lieutepapt 
Craig and-Coriiet Torrey, all of whom felt during the higheftex- 
ertions of‘bravery. Among the wounded arg Ca tain Taylor of 
the en and lieutenant: Drake of the infantry, one fol. 
dier mifling- The dragoons fufféred the moft; out of fifty in 
the action, twenty-one horfes remained after the action, but al- 
moft all of them wounded, twenty-feven. horfes were killed in 
the repeated charges made.by. that, gallant cosps;. ‘Twe, hun- 
dred _of the, Contractors horfes were. killed and myfling, 

There is but little doubt from, the previays information, that 
the attack was made by,the mafs of the Indian, force and that 
they fulfered feverely of whichthere were féveral unequivecal 
evidences. ~Their fuperior numbers andthe horfes which they 
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gained nats action, enabled them to carry off the 


part of their dead, but they left ten bodies on the ground before 
the fort, which they could not carry away. 
The firft divifion of the mounted militia of Kentucky were 


_ expected at Fort W athington about the 2oth of July, and the 


fecond about the 23d, after the arrival of this auxillary force at 
the head of the line which may have been the latter part of July- 
Gen. Wayne will be enabled to move forward for the purpofe 
of accomplifhing the objects of the campaign, which it is 
will not be very difficult by comparing the quality and numbers 
of our troops with thofe of the enemy. 

Fort Recovery isfituated 97 1-2 milesfrom Fort W afhington, on 
the Ohio, in the field where the action of the fourth of November 
1791 was fought—IJt is 24 miles advanced of Grenville, General 
Wayne’s head quarters in July. 


—— Oo 


BALTIMORE, July 30. 

Extrad? of a letter from an officer in the Weftern arnt, to his 
_ friend in Frederickfourgh, dated Dragoon Encampment, June 26. 

‘¢ The Britith have advanced from Detroit up the Miami of 
the Lakes as far as Roche-de-Bout, diftant from our head quar- 
ters 75 miles, where they have erected a fort, and have four 
pieces of artillery mounted. On our fide exertion is maxing for 
an active campaigii; our regular force may be eftimated at 
1700 fit for duty ; in addition to this we thall have upwards of 
2000 mounted volunteers from Kentucky.’’ . 





MARRIAGE S.tstitm 
Massacuvusetts—Mr. Jofeph Ramfdell, to Mifs Keziah 
Abigail Porter. . , 
ConnectTicUT—Mr. John Pool, to Mifs Efther Rogers. 


Nzw-Jersey—Mr. Baltus Rhinehart, to Mrs. Elizabeth 


‘Colver. Mr. Mofes Hedden, to Mifs og) ohnfon, both of 


this town. Mr. Alling Sergeant, to Mifs Sally Arnold. Mr. 
Jacob Kitchell, ro Mile Sally Eagles. | 
war D EAT HS. wstffr 
.. MaryLtanp—General Ortho H. Williams. 
MassacHuseTTs—Mrs. Elizabeth Nath. 


. New-Jersey—aAt Burlington, the 2othinft. in the sad year 
of his age, Bowes Reed, Efq. Repilter General and Secretary of 





this State and Mayor of the city of Burlington. At Walter- 
feffon, Mr. Ifaac Longworth, in the 68th year of his age. 





